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CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY 


Volume XXII JULY 1927 Number 3 


IN THE SERVICE OF ROME: LETTERS FROM 
THE MICHIGAN COLLECTION OF PAPYRI 


By J. G. WINTER 


It has frequently been observed, by papyrologists at least, that 
the many letters preserved on papyri have given new reality to various 
aspects of ancient life and thought. They reveal as nothing else has 
done not only the methods by which Rome held sway over an impor- 
tant part of her Empire, but also the social and psychological back- 
ground of the thousands who toiled to supply her with grain or served 
in fleet and camp to make that rule secure. They are, in a very real 
sense, original and unimpeachable sources for that complete study of 
life in town and village which still remains to be written.! The count- 
less details they give us of the eternal process of living are more 
arresting in their cumulative effect than the pages of more polished 
writers. Their very illiteracy often adds piquancy and sometimes a 
humanity that is immediate and compelling. For the Greek, though 
not literary, is alive, and serves to remind us that it is the xow7 of 
those whom one of its gifted writers beheld in glorified vision: “a 
great multitude, which no man could number, of all nations, and kin- 
dreds, and people, and tongues, stood before the Throne... . who 
came out of great tribulation . .. . and shall hunger no more, neither 
thirst any more.’ 

The following private letters, which are now edited for the first 

1Cf. Wilcken, Grundztige, p. 417; W. L. Westermann, “The Greek Papyri as 
Historical Material,’ Classical Weekly, XIX (1925), p. 53. 


2 Rev. 7:9-16; cf. A. Deissmann, Licht vom Osten (4th ed., 1923), p. 248. 
[Cuassica, PattoLoay, XXII, July, 1927] 237 
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time, show a phase of Roman rule which forms no part of military 
history. Their writers are merely pawns in a game played at Rome. 
But they are something more than that in the history of society; they 
appear as natives of known villages where the tide of life ran strong; 
members of families united in real affection, individuals endowed with 
character and personality. So Satornilos, who writes a long letter 
from Pselkis to distant Karanis, is concerned chiefly with expressing 
his desire to visit his mother and his greetings to numerous relations. 
Of Pselkis itself, the nature of his service, his experiences in camp, 
and all the details which would have added to our store of knowledge, 
he has nothing to say. To him and his mother the essential thing is 
his visit home. 

The first two letters were found wrapped together in a house in the 
course of excavation by the University of Michigan Expedition at 
Karanis (the modern Kém Ushim) in the Fayfim, in November, 1926. 
In addition to their perfect preservation, they possess a unique inter- 
est because both are by a young Graeco-Egyptian recruit, named 
Apolinaris (= Apollinarios), of the Roman fleet stationed at Misenum. 
Both were written on the same day, Pachon 25, the first at Portus 
(Ostia) and the second at Rome. Both reveal something of the 
epistolary style of the sempiternal raw recruit: assurances of safe 
arrival and well-being, the appeal for letters, and the nervous eager- 
ness with which news of final assignment is awaited—and conveyed. 
In nearly every detail they form an ideal complement to the well- 
known letter which the young Apion, from the neighboring village of 
Philadelphia, wrote under similar circumstances. Since its first pub- 
lication by Professor Paul Viereck in BGU, II, 423 (second century 
A.D.), Apion’s letter has been reproduced and translated many times.' 
Professor Deissmann gives a fine interpretation of it in his fascinating 
Licht vom Osten, pages 145-50 (with photograph, text, and transla- 
tion). Apion, it will be recalled, writes from Misenum in a lively way 
about his safe arrival, his receipt of three aurei as viaticum, his satis- 
faction with the present, and concludes with naive pride by inclosing 
a portrait of himself by Euktemon, and by informing his father that 


1See especially U. Wilcken, Chrestomathie, No. 480; H. Lietzmann, Griechische 
Papyri, No. 1; R. Helbing, Auswahl aus griechischen Papyri, No. 12; W. Schubart, Zin 
Jahrtausend am Nil (2d ed., 1923), No. 70 (with photograph); G. Milligan, Selections 
from the Greek Papyri, No. 36. 
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his name is now Antonius Maximus.! In the letters of both Apion and 
Apolinaris there appears behind the obvious longing for family- 
members in the distant homeland a keen anticipation of new experi- 
ences and, more dimly but not less real, something of the presence and 
power of Rome. 

Whether Apion wrote his own letter or not is not known, but the 
probability is that he dictated it to a letter-writer. Apolinaris cer- 
tainly followed the latter course, for his letters show a marked differ- 
ence in script. From the fact that all three follow closely the usual 
type of Graeco-Egyptian letter in writing, style, and contents, it is 
apparent that they must have been written by persons trained in 
Egypt. They afford us no reason to suppose that they represent Greek 
as it was used in Italy. Indeed, with the intimate trade relations 
existing between Italy and Egypt, especially in grain, many Graeco- 
Egyptians must have been in residence in the various ports as well as 
in Rome itself, and it would have been both easy and natural for 
either Apion or Apolinaris to find a compatriot on shipboard or in 
town who could act as amanuensis. Earlier in the century, it will be 
remembered, Juvenal was railing against the corrupting influence of 
such foreigners in Rome.” 


I 
Asovut 200 A.D. 
APoLINARIS TO Taésis, His MoTHEr 


Inventory No. 4527, from Karanis. The papyrus, of medium- 
brown color, measures 22 by 18 cm. The upper and lower margins 
are ca. 2 cm.; the left, ca. 1 cm., and the right, ca. 1.5cem. The writing 
is on the recto in a large, clear hand with little linking of letters. 

Mr. H. I. Bell, who visited the camp for several days in November 
and December, made a hurried transcript and translation of the two 
letters for Professor Kelsey. My transcript and translation had been 


1 His name is evidence of the Latinitas granted since Hadrian’s time to peregrini 
who joined the fleet at Misenum. Cf. Wilcken, Chrest., No. 480; Schubart, Einfiihrung 
in die Papyruskunde, pp. 268, 271. 


2 For other letters from Rome, cf. BGU, I, 27 (II-III) = Wilcken, Chrest., No. 445; 
Lietzmann, op. cit., No. 8; Milligan, Selections, No. 41; Ghedini, Lettere cristiane, No. 1; 
BGU, II, 632 (II); P. Amh. I, 3a (IIL) = Wilcken, Chrest., No. 126; Deissmann, Licht 
vom Osten, pp. 172-79 (with photograph and translation); Ghedini, op. cit., No. 4. 
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completed before Mr. Bell’s copy was placed in my hands. The writ- 
ing of both letters is, with a few exceptions, remarkably distinct and 
presents no difficulty in decipherment. The only essential difference 
between our copies of the text is that, with more leisure and better 
facilities, I was able to read the dim beginning of the postscript of the 
present letter. 

Apolinaris informs his mother Taésis of his opportunity to dis- 
patch a letter by a man from Cyrene who is on his way to Karanis. 
He has just arrived at Portus and has not yet journeyed to Rome 
where he expects to learn his unit. From line 19 it appears that he is 
traveling with a mutual acquaintance, perhaps a peregrinus like him- 
self. After the letter had been completed he adds (by a different hand) 
a hurried line to tell her that he is to go to Misenum. The two lines 
following the closing formula reflect something of the activity—doubt- 
less rather bewildering to a new recruit—attending debarkation 


’Arod\wapis Tanow TH unrpl 

TOAAG Xaipev. 
mpd Tavros tppwod wor Wyratvoura 
TO TpocKUYnUa Gov TOY Tapa Ta- 
ou Tots Oeots. kai dd Kupnyns ebpawv 
Tov mpos ae Epxduevov avavKnv Ecxov got 
dnrA@oat epi THs gwrnpias pou: Kal ov por 
taxvrepov dnAwaov wepl THs &mpooKoTias 
cou Kal THs Tav ddeAPaY pov. Kal viv amd 
Iléprov cot 5ndG, obzrw yap avéBnv ts ‘Peunv 
kal dueraynv. érav dcaraya Kal yvd is roiap 
cue ev0éws gor dnd, kal ob 5é yw} Gxve ypa- 
gow Tepl THS GwTnpias gov Kal Tis Tov abed- 
pav pov. éav dé un edpns Tov épxduevov 
mpos €ue yotwWov Zwkparn kai avrds por 
dvaméumetar. aorafoua roddd Ta adéAGta 
kal ’AwoX\wvapw kai Ta Téxva aitod Kal Kad\aha 


res 


Kal Ta Téxva abrod Kal raves Tobs oe idodr. 
[2d hand] domdferai ce ’Aoxdnmiddns. 
20. [1st hand] Eppwod wor bytaivovoa 
is IIéprov wapeyevauny Ildxwyr Ke. 





Tayecet XOAMCNONA, NA 
KH! Lara pe FON me 


ee hast 


oh he spec LACOayKATT 


P. Micu. 4527 


Reduced about one-fourth 
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[2d hand] veivwoxe bru is Mevonvors dueraynv: borepdv ca éré- 
yvov. 


VERSO 


2 a Ul ’ ’ 
amddos is Kapavida X Tanaoiw ard ’Arodwapiov 
\ viov. 


TRANSLATION 


Apolinaris to Taésis his mother, many greetings. Before all, I 
bid you hail and good health, making supplication for you before all 
the gods. And having found a man from Cyrene who is coming to 
you I deemed it necessary to give you news of my welfare; and do you 
inform me at once about your well-being and that of my brothers. I 
am now writing to you from Portus, for I have not yet gone up to 
Rome and been assigned. When I have been assigned and know to 
what unit I am going, I will let you know at once. Do not be slow in 
writing about your health and that of my brothers. And if you do not 
find anybody coming to me, write to Socrates and he will forward to 
me. I salute my dear brothers often, and Apolinaris and his children, 
and Kalalas and his children, and all who love you. 

Asklepiades salutes you. 

Farewell and good health to you. 
I arrived in Portus Pachon 25. 
Know that I have been assigned to Misenum; I learned it later. 


VERSO 
[Address]: Deliver to Taésis at Karanis, from Apolinaris, her son. 


NOTES 


. "Amoduvapis ="ArodAdwapuos; cf. Preisigke, Namenbuch. Tanow is clear; 
the address has the correct form Tayoiw=@anoiw. The form Tayjorov 
itself is not cited in Preisigke’s Namenbuch. The father is nowhere men- 
tioned, doubtless because he is no longer living. 


. The usual form of the opening expression is ebyopai oe tyuivav Kai 7d 
mpockivnya cov mow; cf. Exler, Study in Greek Epistolography (1923), 
pp. 108-10. The present instance is an ungrammatical blending of the 
opening and the closing wish. Cf. 1. 20 and P. Hamb. I, 54 (iI-III): 
€ppwod po. rodXois xpdvors tyaivwr. 

5. The sigma at the beginning of the line is very large and incloses iota; 
ef. co in 9. 
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6. 
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Unlike Apion, who sent his letter to the libellarius of cohors I Apameno- 
rum stationed at Alexandria to be forwarded to Philadelphia, Apolinaris in- 
trusted his in the customary way to a passing traveler. dvavxnv=dvayxnv; 
failure to assimilate the nasal with the guttural is common; ef. Mayser, 
Grammatik der griechischen Papyri, I, 233. 


. For ewrnpia, common in this sense, cf., e.g., the New Testament, Acts 


27:34; Heb. 11:7; and, among papyri, Apion’s letter, 13; 4528, 12. 


. For raxvrepov and similar forms, common in papyri, cf. Mayser, op. cit., 


I, 297. dwpooxoria is not cited by Preisigke, Wérterbuch, or the new L.S., 
but dapdcxoros is well attested for the second century. 


. Portus is of course the harbor of Ostia; cf. the similar expression used by 


Kirenaios, BGU, I, 27, 9: dvéBnv eis ‘Papnv tH xe. 


. Toiav, 1.e., motav Kevtupiav; cf. 4528, 7. motos displaces the adjectival ris 


in papyri; cf. Mayser, op. cit., II, 78. 


2. Read eu. SydAG; on the use of the present for the future cf. Mayser, 


op. cit., Il, 134 (ef. 16 and 4528, 13). dxw=dxver; ypadw= ypadev. 


5. Lwxparn= Swxpare. For the nominative airds as third person pronoun ef. 


Mayser, op. cit., II, 64. 


. In 4528, 16 the name is KapaAayv; the dropping of v at the end of a word is 


common (cf. Mayser, op. cit., I, 192), and the interchange of A and p 
frequent (ef. Mayser, op. cit., I, 188). 


3. mavres as accusative is common; cf. diAodvres. The letters res are added 


above. Wilcken, Archiv, VI, 379, comments on the use of oe for the com- 
moner pe: 

Wenn er auch geradezu formelhaft geworden ist und oft vielleicht ohne 
viel Nachdenken gebraucht wird, gehért doch der zugrundliegende Gedanke 
nach meinem Empfinden zu den gréssten Feinheiten dieser antiken Briefe. 
.... Es wiirde sich verlohnen, zu untersuchen, wann dieser Gruss zuerst 
aufkommt. In der Ptolemierzeit begegnet er m. W. noch nicht. In der 
Kaiserzeit scheint er um 100 zuerst belegt zu sein. 


. This greeting, in a smaller cursive hand by a second person, was added 


after the letter was finished; it was crowded in between Il. 18 and 20 which 
are separated by the ordinary spacing. 


. The papyrus shows a roughly drawn stroke above and below the date, 


which corresponds to May 20. 


2. This line is in a more cursive hand by a second person. cat=cot. On the 


fleet cf. Chapot, La flotte de Miséne, 1896; Fiebiger in Pauly-Wissowa, 
Realenc., III, 2636; V, 1800-1801. 


VERSO 


The X represents the seal or tie-mark. 








PLATE II 


P. Micu. 4528 


Reduced about one-fourth 
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II 
Axsout 200 A.D. 
APOLINARIS TO TaEsis, His MOTHER 


Inventory No. 4528, from Karanis. This papyrus, like its com- 
panion, is of medium-brown color and measures 22 by 15.5 em. The 
upper margin is ca. 1.5 em.; the lower and the left are ca. 2.5 em.; 
the right, ca. 2 cm. Between the close of the salutations and the fare- 
well formula is a space of ca. 5.5 em. The writing is on the recto in a 
clear, pronounced cursive of medium size and wholly unlike 4527. 
The letter also differs in style and spelling. 

In this letter, written later on the same day at Rome, Apolinaris 
informs his mother of his safe arrival and his assignment to Misenum. 
His century he does not yet know. After telling her not to worry and 
assuring her of his purpose to write, he ends with the extended saluta- 
tions characteristic of the period. In the address he already counts 
himself a member of the fleet. Both letters were undoubtedly carried 
to Karanis by the man from Cyrene mentioned in 4527. 


’"Arodwwapis Tajo TH wntpel Kai Kupia 
TOANG Xalipev. Wpd ev TaYTWY EvKXOMAL GE 


vyetaivey, Kaya aiTdos Vyeaivw Kal 7d mpooKbyy- 
Ma gov Tow Tapa Tots évOade Oeots. yervwoKerv cE 
Ow, uNTnp, STL Eppwpevos éyevounv eis ‘Pdopynv 
Tlaxwv prvi Ke kal éxAnpwOnv eis Muonvods. 
ovTw 5& THY KeTUpiay pou eyvwr* ov yap aTeE- 
AnAUTyv eis Muonvods Ste gor THY ExioTOARY TabTHVY 
éypadov. épwrd oe ovv, uNnTnp, TEauTH TpogeExe. 
undév diorafe wepi éuod: éya yap eéis Kadov TO- 
tov nNOov. Kaas 5é rotfs ypaWacod por érioTo- 
jv relpli ris cwrnpias gov Kai Tv ddeAdav pov Kal 
Tov cay TavTwr. Kal yo el Tia éav elpw ypadw 
gow ov wh OKYHOW Gor ypaduiy. dowafouat Tovs a- 
deXpovs wou ToAAG Kal ’ATo\wapw Kal Ta Té- 
kva avrov kal Kapadav kai Ta Téxva avtov. 
aorat[ol|uar Irodeuaty cai IlroNeuaetia kal ra 
réxv[a] abris kai ‘Hpaxdodv kal ra réxva airijs. 
doravouar Tovs diAovvTas oe TaVTaS KaT’ dvo- 
pa. 

[2d hand] épp&oGai ce etxouar. 





J. G. WINTER 


VERSO 


&765(os) eis Kapavida X Tafor ard ’"AroXwapiov velod 
Muonvarov. 


TRANSLATION 


Apolinaris to Taésis his mother and lady, many greetings. Before 
all, I pray for your good health; I too am well and make supplication 
for you before the local gods. I wish you to know, mother, that I 
arrived safely at Rome on the twenty-fifth of the month Pachon and 
was assigned to Misenum. But I do not yet know my century, for I 
have not gone to Misenum at the time of writing this letter. I pray 
you then, mother, to take care of yourself. Do not worry about me at 
all, for I have come into a good place. Please write me a letter about 
your health and that of my brothers and all your household. And if 
I find someone I too will write to you; I certainly will not be slow to 
write to you. I salute my brothers often, and Apolinaris and his 
children, and Karalas and his children. I salute Ptolemaios and 
Ptolemais and her children, and Heraklous and her children. I salute 
all who love you by name. 

I pray for your health. 


VERSO 
[Address]: Deliver to Taésis at Karanis, from her son Apolinaris of 
Misenum. 


NOTES 
. For the name cf. 4527, 1. Read pyrpi. xvpéq is used as a term of respect; 


ef. Apion’s t@ watpi Kai kupiw. 

. In this instance the writer adopts the customary form of the opening 
wish; ef. 4527, n. 3. 

. Read tyaivar, tyaiv. 

. pytnp; Mayser, op. cit., II, 55, is inelined to regard instances like this as 
vocative (=parep) rather than nominative used as vocative. 

. Read otrw. Read xevrupiav; ef. 4527, 11. Apion joined the xevrupia 
"AOnvovixn (24). dreAnAvrnv=dreAyAvOnv. On the form cf. Mayser, op. 
cit., I, 177, 338; on the use, II, 209. 

. Cf. the letter of Eirenaios from Rome, BGU, I, 27, 10-11=Wilcken, 
Chrest., No. 445: xai wapedeato quads 6 Toros ws 5 Oeds HOeAev. Wilcken 
argues that Eirenaios could not have meant Rome by rozos but rather a 
specific place in Rome, the collegium naviculariorum. In the present letter 
Apolinaris seems to have in mind his position rather than the city as such. 
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. mous for mouoes. The incorrect doubling of o seen in ypd~aooa occurs 
repeatedly; cf. Mayser, op. cit., I, 219. 

. I have found no parallel to ef twa éav; ef tes was felt as =doeris. édv with 
the relative is of course common; cf. Mayser, op. cit., Il, 265. ypadw; cf. 
4527, n. 12. 


. ypaduw = ypadev. 
. For KapaAay cf. 4527, n. 17. 
. Cf. 4527, n. 18. 
VERSO 
The address is in large, detached letters by the first hand. Pap. azo’; 
read viod. 


III 
Earty Seconp Century A.D. 
SemMPRONIUs TO Gatus, His Son 


Inventory No. 191. Ca. 19 by 13 em. The writing is on the recto 
in a large hand with little linking of letters. The lines are widely 
spaced. The papyrus, badly damaged at the left and bottom, is light 
brown in color and of fine texture. The verso is blank. Acquired in 
1920. 

In this case a father whose name is Sempronius writes to his son 
Gaius about the latter’s military service. A report that the son had 
not enlisted in the fleet (doubtless at Alexandria) caused him to grieve 
for two days. After cautioning his son not to yield to persuasion, he 
indulges in a flattering reference to Gaius’ superiority over his 
brothers, and urges him to enter a good branch of the service. 


Leu[r]pw[v]cos Taiwn 7G vid polv] 


mrelora xaipew kal did ravrds 
épwulevov eliruxeiv. mpd r&v 

ddwv eXoual gor bryéverv. trapé- 
[A]aB[o]v [ra]loa Tidews Sti ridovrds 
cou o[vx élerpareboou eis kAaooar, kal 
éroinoa dvo huépas AvTrolpevos. 

Aourdv obv BréreE uw TidOHs Kal ov- 

Kért on wou vids. oldas Ste Tay pa 
[Sto|v ¢is rlods &]5eAgovs cov Sradopaly] 
[élxets kal brepoxny. eb ov Tounors 
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eis KaAnVY OT’ aTiav OTpaTedae Elva 

fuly....[...]. 054... wa obp pov rod[s] 
[A]oyous mapaBns Kal és Anow eis & ar[.] 
[..].af...]..[...]. v waddv cali] devor[e] 


TRANSLATION 


Sempronius to Gaius my son, very many greetings and continued 
prosperity in good health. Before all, I pray for your health. I 
learned from Tilis (?) that, yielding to his persuasion, you did not take 
service in the fleet; and I spent two days grieving. In the future, 
then, see to it that you are not persuaded, and (if you are) you will 
no longer be my son. You know that in everything you easily differ 
from and hold pre-eminence over your brothers. Accordingly you will 
do well to enter a fine service in order that Do not neglect my 
words and you will have..... 


NOTES 

2. The x of wrAciora was retraced. 

. Read ce tywiver. 

5. The name is uncertain; the vestiges indicate TiAews=TyAews. Preisigke, 
Namenbuch, cites only one instance. mi@ovros, ungrammatical construc- 
tion. 

). Read oe and éorparevow. For confusion between ov and w cf. Mayser, 
op. cit., I, 99. The grain fleet at Alexandria was the classis Alexandrina; 
the strictly.naval force was the classis Augusta Alexandrina (cf. Wilcken, 
Grundziige, pp. 379, 392). 

. murOns= racOys. 

9. Read éva. 

. The connection is obscure; the father appears to mean that Gaius with 
his superior gifts should find a better field of service than the course 
which someone, perhaps one of his brothers, has persuaded him to adopt. 

- w= ovv; TOLnoLs = TON ELS. 

. p Of orpariav is added above. For orparevw= “enlist,” cf., e.g., BGU, 
VII, 1680, 9. 

. eiva = iva. 

. Anow =Avow? 

. hevori| = parvoduov = paenula. 
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EV 
Time oF HADRIAN 
JuLIus CLEMENS TO SOKRATION 


Inventory No. 2798 was discovered at Karanis in the course of 
excavations conducted by the University of Michigan in 1924-25. It 
is a medium-brown papyrus measuring 19.1 by 18 cm. The upper 
margin is ca. 3 cm.; the lower, ca. 8 cm.; the left, ca. 3 cm., and the 
right, ca. 0.5 em. The writing is on the recto in a large, upright hand 
somewhat like that of Abbildung 34 in Schubart’s Palwographie but it 
conveys a more distinct impression of strength and elegance. 

The importance of the letter lies not in its general contents, which 
are trivial enough, but in the fact that Julius Clemens, the writer, 
identifies himself as éxatovrapxns, i.e., centurion of legio XXII 
Deioteriana. The history of this famous legion has been traced by 
P. M. Meyer in Das Heerwesen der Ptoleméer und Rémer in Agypten 
(1900), pages 149-57. When Egypt came under Roman rule, Augustus 
assigned to it three legions: the XXII, officially called Deioteriana in 
the time of Trajan, with its headquarters in Alexandria: the III 
Cyrenaica, stationed in Upper Egypt; and a third, whose identity is 
unknown, quartered in Babylon opposite Memphis. Under Tiberius 
the military strength was reduced to the XXII and III Cyrenaica 
which, since the time of Gaius at least, shared the camp in Alexandria. 
When Trajan organized the II Traiana Fortis (CIL, III, 79 [109 a.p.]), 
the army of occupation once more consisted of three legions. Wilcken’s 
reconstruction of the text of BGU, I, 140, in Hermes; XX XVII (1902), 
84-90 (“Ein Neuer Brief Hadrians’’), showed that as late as 119 a.p. 
the two older legions were quartered in Alexandria. A little later the 
III Cyrenaica was sent to Arabia, and between 132-35 a.p., according 
to Meyer (op. cit., p. 155), the XXII Deioteriana seems to have lost 
its independent existence. The present letter, therefore, with its 
specific mention of both the emperor Hadrian and the legio XXII 
Deioteriana, confirms Wilcken’s interpretation of the Berlin papyrus 
and adds a name to the list of its minor officers (cf. Wilcken, Grund- 
ziige, p. 391). Clemens perhaps wrote from Alexandria itself to his 
friend Sokration in Karanis. 
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Tot\vos KAnyns (éxatovta)px(ns) Zwxpariwn Tae 
TLULWTATOL Xalpev. 

xdpu cor éxw TH dirav[O]pwria repi Tod éXaiov 
Kabas éypayé you Irodeuatos [1 lapedngde- 

vat alto. Kal od 5[é] repli] dv éay xpetay Exns 
ypade por, lias Sri [Hdélws wav [cor] rod. 


Tlie lwrare. 
[érous . |] Tporavod ‘Adp[vavod rod xupjiou Paylera .| 


VERSO 
Lwxpatiwve Kwuopeivo[v] 
mapa ‘lovAiov KXnpuevtos 

- Neyu(@vos) xB Anuoreprarys. 


TRANSLATION 


Julius Clemens, centurion, to his most esteemed Sokration, greet- 
ing. I thank you for your kindness about the clive-oil, as Ptolemaios 
wrote to me that he had received it. And do you write to me about 
what you may need, knowing that I gladly do everything for you. I 
pray for your health, my most esteemed. 

The year....of Trajan Hadrian, our Lord, Phamenoth..... 


VERSO 


[Address]: To Sokration, son of Komoreinos, from Julius Clemens, 
of the XXII legion Deioteriana. 


NOTES 


1. Pap. z . In the unpublished P. Mich. 2889, also from Karanis, a certain 


KAnpevtos éxarovrdpxov appears in a matter relating to land. The document 
is unfortunately badly mutilated and attempts to interpret it have not 
proved satisfactory. The writing is different. Near the end is a broken line 
bearing the name of Domitian and later another with the remains of an im- 
perial title. The difference in time between the two papyri makes it im- 
probable that the centurion Clemens of 2889 is the same as the Julius 
Clemens of 2798, unless the defective 2889 contains a later reaffirmation of 
some land agreement previously made under Domitian. In 2889 éxarovrap- 
xov is written in full and thus helps to establish the resolution of the ab- 
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breviation in the present letter. Between the abbreviation and Swxpariwv 
is a space of 1.5 cm., and in the next line the two words are similarly divided. 
. Bus = cidds. 
. The year appeared in the lacuna. 


VERSO 


. The name Kwyopeivos does not appear in Preisigke’s Namenbuch; it is 
doubtless a variant of Kwpyapivos found in P. Oxy. IV, 735 (IIT). 

. Ll. 2 and 3 are in a smaller and more cursive hand than the rest of the 
letter but they are not by a different writer. 

. Aeys pap. with A retraced. Clemens is in active service, perhaps performing 
police duty, ef. Wilcken, Grundztige, pp. 411 ff. A soldier of this legion ap- 
pears in the papyri as early as 15 a.p.; ef. P. Lond. II, 99 = Wilcken, Chrest., 
No. 443. Since BGU, I, 140, refers to the posting of Hadrian’s letter to the 
prefect Rammius in the camp in Alexandria, the present letter brings to 
to life the last-known soldier of the legion. 


V 


TIME OF TRAJAN ? 
SaTORNILOS TO ApHRODOUS, His MoTHER 


Inventory No. 281 was acquired in 1920. Jt is a fine but extremely 
brittle papyrus, of a reddish-brown color, measuring 28.5 by 22.5 cm. 
with an upper margin of ca. 2 em. and a left, where it is preserved, ca. 
2.5 em. The right edge is intact but no margin is left. The papyrus 
has a number of holes and is especially defective in the lower left 
corner. The writing is on the recto in a clear, upright hand with rela- 
tively little linking of letters, of medium size and excellent appearance. 
It is more cursive than T'ab. 22a in Schubart’s Papyri Graecae Berolin- 
enses (119 a.p.?) but somewhat resembles that letter in details. De- 
cipherment has proved difficult in places on account of the condition 
of the papyrus. 

Professor Paul Viereck and Professor Wilhelm Schubart examined 
my first transcript with the aid of a photograph and offered sugges- 
tions which proved of great help. To the former, especially, I am 
under very deep obligation. 

This is an interesting addition to the collection of soldiers’ letters. 
Satornilos is on active duty and has been in Pselkis for three months 
but has found no opportunity to visit his mother in Karanis who 
supplies him with a monthly allowance. His fear of the prefect, 
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should he attempt the journey now, would seem to imply that he 
expected to be “absent without leave.” Pselkis is apparently the 
nearest point from which the long journey can be made. If he does 
not come within the next two months he will have no further oppor- 
tunity for eighteen months when, presumably, his detachment will 
again arrive at Pselkis. The insistent repetition of his eagerness to 
come might imply that his mother had charged him with failure to 
use his opportunity. Satornilos is married and has his family with 
him at Pselkis; he expects to send them to his old home during his 
absence. 
Laropriro|s ’A[dplodod[r] 7H untpel [w]Aciora xailplev. mpd 
pep 
ravTw|v] edxouat oe iryeraive Kal evTuxeiv. ‘yervmoKw oe 
6€d\w bre] rpets cole] ércaroAds Ereuwa ev ToUTW TH unvi. Ta émt- 
pnvidela] & wou éreues da [’I]ovAXiov wavTa éxourodpny Kal 
. ba Tod watdapiov “IovA[ilov Kadablov] édeGv. [ [He] ] [. . . .] 
yewwlo|kuw oe 
[A|€\w dr[e] éyevv7Oy wor GAO Tratdiov apaevoy @ Svoua ’Ayabds 
[Alaiuwy Oedy OedovTwr. av etipw ebxatpelay épyaceiay bidw- 
[v]ac épxolulac wer’ ErrorodGv mpds buds. ‘yewwokw ce OédAw STL 
[i]500 rplelis uhves ad’ dre HAayuar ei[s] VeAnwv kal obzw edpnKka 
. evkarpei[aly rod édetvy mpds duds. ebo3nOnv Gpre. édOeiv emi 
A€you- 
[oulv 6 Hyena év TH TOpw éoriv uw AGBy am’ éuod Tas éxiorodas 
[xlai drodvoe pe mpds Tas Onuéas Kal Keviy SaTavny TroLnow. 
[r]odro dé ce O€[A]w yewwoxw Sri éav TapéAOy GAAnv Siunvos 
[xlat ur) €XMw mp[d|s duds ews ‘APLp wnvos, Exw &AdAovs Séxa Ox- 
[rT] pfves eis tla] mpacoidca xabnuevos péxpe eis Védxwv eicéd- 
[A lw cat €XOw [rp]ds buds. pwajprlupnoovo huey wavres oi épxo- 
[wlevole] ras xad’ [7 ]uépa Snrd [r]od édOetv. «lat d]uets O€de[7]é 
pou 
[ulexpov [i]detv, O[EX]w wéya Kai edxouar Kab’ Huépa Tots Oeots Tas 
[. .Jo” . [. .] . rq[v] ebodiay rod éXOetv. ravra eis THY OTpaTEiav 
. [wer edx]apeias [yleiverar. dav oxd rhv edxarpeiay [élpxouar 
mpos v- 
[uds. 7a 58] Trav [r]ardiwlr] wou x[fo]ipidi[a] por Opévalr]e iva 
éav Tapa- 
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[yévnrat| edpy wou Ta Taidia. eis Tas d[ev]rép[as] rixal[s], Kada@s 
Toun- 

[ces wéupals Lou[A]are 7G vide "TouvNiov ri édv SuvacdA ériunvi- 

[ia ... .| rav..[... Jas wor dorep eve pide’s kal éyw Ta Téxva 
Mou 

[pird. édv] cxora[fy 6] ade[A]ds adlrod] wéupov abrdv pds 
éue TAXA 

[iva ra tladia plolu réuyw oor [5]cd adrod xlali riv unrépay 
avTav. 

[réuov] 5€ wou reproadrepov Kepauuv éAedv dirw wou: m7) GAws 

[roter. olides dru Ti édv SGs "Lovdiw héper yor 5 kal duoddynoé por. 

[ri éay moulnon ypayov po. domratov Loxunvov kai Ta TéKv’ 
avTov Kal 

[riv TaBéy]|xav kal DaBetvov cai Oaroay kal 7a Téxva aiTis Kal Tovs 

[adeAqovs] kal TaBéyxay rHv ddeA[b|Hv pov Kai Tov d&vdpay airijs 

[kal tov|s yauBpovs aris. kali] e réxvov éoxnKxey ypayor por. 
aoTa- 

[Cov Lolxujvuy rHv kupiay pou adeA@yv kal Dayar cal Lovipr Kal 

[rv Gvdpay] adrijs kal LauBodv kali] wavres ros ouvyevets kal 


pidous 


. [kar’ dvoua]. agwaterat [b]uads ravres TeuéddXa cai Acduuapw Kai 
[6 puxpos ’A}yaos Aaiuwy xal ’Exixrntos. aowatere Téueddov 
kat TH\v yuvalixjavy [Acdlupap[e|y. cat odk jv plélya 
mTpayya noe 


. |. épp@obar dyads 
eXOuar TaYTES 
[ér(ovs) . Tpatavo]d ’Api[orov Kaica]pos rod xupiov. &[aladu xe. 


VERSO 
. eis Kapavidav 


TRANSLATION 

Satornilos to Aphrodous his mother, very many greetings. Before 
all things, I pray for your health and prosperity. I wish you to know 
that I sent you three letters in this month. I have received in full the 
monthly allowance which you sent me by Julius and a basket of olives 
by the slave of Julius. I wish you to know that another male child 
has been born to me whose name, the gods willing, is Agathos Daimon. 
If I find an opportunity of making the effort, I am coming to you with 
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letters. I wish you to know that it is now three months since I arrived 
at Pselkis, and I have not yet found an opportunity of coming to 
you. I was afraid to come now because, they say, the prefect is in the 
way, lest he take the letters from me and deliver me over to the de- 
tachments, and I incur my expense in vain. But I wish you to know 
this, that if another two months pass and I do not come to you until 
the month Hathur, I have eighteen more months of sitting in garrison 
until I enter Pselkis again and come to you. All those who come to you 
will bear me witness how I seek daily to come. You wish to see me a 
little; I wish it greatly and pray daily to the gods how I may find a 
good chance to come. Everything is ready for the expedition, awaiting 
an opportunity. If I have the opportunity I am coming to you. Take 
care of my children’s pigs for me so that if my children come they may 
find them. With regard to the next chances, please send to Joulas 
the son of Julius whatever monthly allowance he can ....as you 
love me and I love my children. If his brother is at leisure send him 
to me at once so that I may send my children and their mother to you 
by him. Send me an extra jar of olives for my friend. Do not fail to 
do so. You know that if you give anything to Julius he brings me 
whatever he agreed. Write to me whatever he does. Salute Sokmenios 
and his children and Tabenka and Sabinus and Thaésis and her chil- 
dren and my brothers and my sister Tabenka and her husband and 
her relations-in-law. And write me if she has had a child. Salute 
Sokmenis my dear sister and Sambas and Severis and her husband 
and Sambous and all their relations and friends by name. Gemella 
salutes you all, as does Didumaris and the little Agathos Daimon and 
Epiktetos. Do you salute Gemellos and his wife Didumaris 

was no great affair 


I pray for health to you all. 
The year of Trajan, most Excellent, Caesar, our Lord. Phao- 
phi 25. 


NOTES 

. Read pyrpi. 

. Read tyuiver. 

. The month in question is Phaophi; ef. 39. 

. €musnvidia is a month’s allowance; cf. P. Oxy. VII, 1070, 45. The de- 
pendence of a soldier on his mother is strikingly illustrated by BGU, ITI, 
814 (II) =Schubart, Ein Jahriausend am Nil, No. 71. émeppes = érepas. 

5. For forms like maddpuov cf. Mayser, op. cit., I, 429. éAeGv= &Arardv. 
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The writer apparently began the familiar OeGv OeXdvrwv but corrected 
before completing it. 

. On soldiers’ marriages ef. Wilcken, Grundziige, p. 397; BGU, I, 140= 
Mitteis, Chrest., No. 373; Schubart, Hinfithrung, p. 271. For the form 
dpoevov cf. the well-known letter of Hilarion to Alis, his wife (P. Oxy. IV, 
744= Witkowski, Epistulae graecae [2d ed.], No. 72): éay woAAGd 7oAAGv 
Téxys, av Hv dpoevov, aes. Cf. H. G. Meecham, Light from Ancient Letters 
(London, 1923), p. 95; Mayser, op. cit., I, 220. 

. Read eixapiav; ef. 10, 20. Read épyaciav; épyaciavy ddavar (= d:ddvar) ; 
ef. operam dare; P. Giss. 11, 16 (II). 

. ad’ Gre; cf., e.g., P. Oxy. III, 528, 9: ad’ dre €Xoveduny. HAaypor= jAAaypar 
I owe to Viereck; it means “arrive in one place from another.” This sense 
is not noted by Preisigke, Wérterbuch. For Pselkis cf. Wilcken, Grundziige, 
p. 397; Ostraka, II, No. 1128. 

. Read dprt, émel. A€yovow is Schubart’s reading. 

. The prefect (yenwv) is probably the prefect of the legion. The fear enter- 
tained by Satornilos implies that his departure from camp would have 
been irregular in some way. 

. Read drodvon. onpeas; cf. Wilcken, UPZ, I, 2, 18; Lesquier, Institutions 
militaires de ’ Egypte, p. 103, n. 9. 

. Read ddAAn. The word déunvos is used loosely since it is already the end of 
Phaophi and the month Hathur follows. It seems clear that if the present 
occasion is not seized Satornilos will have no further opportunity for 
eighteen months. This means that his detachment is to be absent for 
some time. 

. Read pias. I have found wpacoidua in only one other instance—Wilcken, 
Ostraka, I1, No. 621. For Latin words in papyri ef. Schubart, Einfiihrung, 
pp. 190, 321. Read expe. 

}. Queitv= qyiv or perhaps tyiv. 

. Read pe. 


9, The first word in the line seems to have been corrected; the v is above the 


line. The letter following the lacuna resembles v but that can scarcely be 
correct; one would expect eipioxw, etpw or something of the sort. edodéiay, 
Viereck. 

. Lowe the readings xoupidia, Opepare, and rapayévyrat to Viereck. 
2. eis ras S[ev]réplas] rvxa[s] is certainly the reading but the meaning is not 
clear. It seems best to construe the phrase with xaA@s roujoas rather than 
to regard it as the close of the preceding sentence. 

. as OF ws. Worep, Viereck. 

. [Pd@. éav] cxoAafy | owe to Viereck. 
}. va ra, Viereck. ‘The sending of his family to his mother would further 
imply long absence on a distant service. Read pyrépa. 
. mepiooorepoy is a jar in addition to the amount he expects to receive for 
himself. xepayiv = xepdpuov; éAe@v = éAaudv. 
. Julius is the regular “‘go-between.” 
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30. TaBéy|xav may not be right but it fits the space; there were thus Tabenka, 
the wife of Sabinus, and Tabenka, his own sister. The name is not cited 
in Preisigke’s Namenbuch. @aoav, Viereck. 

31. Read dvdpa; cf. wnrépar (26). 

35. TewéAAa is probably the wife of Satornilos; Didumaris, his daughter, and 
Agathos Daimon the infant son whose birth is announced in 1. 6. Epikte- 
tos is probably also a son. Read Acdupapis. 

. Gemellos and Didumaris, if the readings are correct, are relatives in 
Karanis. 

. ov« Hv péya is Schubart’s reading of this indistinct passage. 

. The farewell formula and |. 39 are in a more cursive but not necessarily 
different hand. 


9. I owe Tpatavo]d ’Api[orov to Viereck. 


VERSO 


The address appears in two lines with traces of the seal-mark but efforts 
to read more than the place-name, which is clear, have proved fruitless. The 
papyrus is so thin that the ink of the recto shows through on the verso. 


VI 


Tuirp Century A.D. 
Lonernus CELER TO Maximus, His BroTHEr 


Inventory No. 338 was acquired in 1920. The papyrus measures 
22.5 by 11.8 cm. and is complete except for a few lacunae. The writing 
is on the recto in a clear, cursive hand. The papyrus is of medium- 
brown color and of fine texture. 

The letter is included in this selection because of its reference to 
the provisioning of a detachment of troops stationed at Taposiris, 
doubtless sent from the central camp in Alexandria. Longinus Celer 
writes to his brother Maximus to the effect that Tiberinus has found 
his brother Sempronius at Taposiris, one day’s journey from Alex- 
andria, where he was supplying soldiers with bread. Maximus appears 
to have been in poor health. 


Aovyivos Ké\ep Makiyw 7 Tiymwrar(w) 
xaipev. 
mpd Tav drwy EpGabE cor etKopE 


pera kai] Trav oy ravtwr. gavepdy cor 
tou, adedde, Tov TiBepivor ebipn- 
kéve Tov AdEAPOY LeuTpwvrov 
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pera Tlold KOwviov od éreuals] abrdv 
év mrlolig vrayorre is Tardorpu 
mpo mas nuépas ’ANeEavdpias. aé- 
plelpe 5¢ Aprous Tots éxH oTpaTwras. 
T[od|ro ux vouions Ste Te €ixh is Tod- 
to [rd t]payua ééprOev, ANAG axuhv 
alynolatro- Kadds yap bray. iva tins 
é[ypaw ja rode abris Spas TH TrBepivy- 
5[odvai] wor Tov brofnvny Kal AaBa.” 
K[aepr] Sn\wow. 51d davepdrv alo]. rod. 
ke komuoe oe péxpts Gv Vywewy Tapa- 
vélv|n. épwrnbis 5¢ txmos aor xpia 
éloriv] évOd5e. SyAwodv por Kal eb- 
Oéws dtaréupw. dorafou rods covs 
mavras Kar’ dvoua. domafovTe gor 
kal ro[d]s cols mavras v euol ravras 
kar’ dvoua. 
ép@obé cor exomat Kal 
evruxeiv Ta wei ]fova. 


VERSO 


adEehGod. 
TRANSLATION 


Longinus Celer to his most esteemed Maximus, greeting. Before 
all, I pray for the health of you and all yours. I am making it clear to 
you, brother, that Tiberinus has found his brother Sempronius with 
the chiton where you sent him in a boat making for Taposiris, about 
a day’s journey from Alexandria. He was carrying bread to the sol- 
diers there. Do not think that he went into this business at random, 
but he thought it a fitting time; for he is doing well. That you may 
know it, I wrote this at once to Tiberinus: “Give me the.... and I will 
take and show him to Celer.”” Wherefore I am making it plain to you. 
Take care of yourself until you arrive in good health. The horse 
which you asked for is here for your use. Inform me and I will send it 
to you at once. Salute all yours by name. All mine by name salute 
you and all of your household. 

I pray for your health and greater prosperity. 





J. G. WINTER 


VERSO 


[Address]: Deliver to Maximus Celer, from Longinus Celer his 
brother. 
NOTES 

. Pap. tipwwra. 

. Read éppdc6ai ve. evxone (=ebxoucu) ends in a complementary stroke. 

. For pera xai cf., e.g., P. Hamb. I, 54. 

. UpnKeve = evpyKevat. 

. Read eis. For Taposiris see Strabo, C. 799. 

. ame ends in a complementary stroke. 

. €xn = xed. 

. braye=traye. 

. trofyvnyv is clear paleographically but does not occur in the lexica. The 
meaning would seem to be “rascal” or something of the sort. The v of 
AaBwv is written above w. 


. Read xai xopioat, tyaivwv. The s of wéxpus was retraced. 
. Read épwrnfeis, xpeia. 


. Cf., e.g., the New Testament, John 3:15: domaLov rods pidous kat’ dvoua. 
. Read dorafovrai ce. 

. ¥=oi; the v was retraced. Read wavres. 

. Read éppacbai ce. 


VERSO 
é7d8(os) ; the papyrus shows o written inside and 8 above the z. 
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THE MICHIGAN ASTROLOGICAL PAPYRUS! 
By A. E. Housman 


Mr. Robbins’ commentary on this treatise shows thorough knowl- 
edge of the subject, provides sufficient information, and affords in the 
arithmetical portion a great deal of assistance. The text itself he has 
evidently transcribed with scrupulous care, and most of his supple- 
ments are either certain or appropriate. But in particulars much re- 
mains to do, not only of completion but of correction and interpreta- 
tion. There are also inconsistencies in Mr. Robbins’ practice. For his 
readers’ convenience he has freely inserted colons and full stops, but 
in many places where they are no less necessary and their necessity is 
no less obvious he allows sentences to mix. It was quite right, in print- 
ing a document for the first time, to preserve the vulgar interchanges 
of certain vowels and diphthongs, ¢€ and 7, o and w, « and é, 7 and ov 
(1 G 19), and so forth; and where they are likely to cause difficulty 
Mr. Robbins points them out (1 H 8, 1 I 20), though perhaps not 
everyone will immediately recognize Avrodvra: in 6 11. But inflexions 
violating syntax he sometimes corrects and sometimes lets alone; he 
restores éxrpery (1 F 15), 76 (1 H 24), apooxdros (1 I 11f.), Kpdvy 
(3 A 18), but not dprnpias (1 D 12), Aivyoxepw (2 A 31 and 3 B 5), 
Aéovros (3 B 14). He accepts in his commentary the form voepeor, 
and even ventures to accentuate it; and his own supplements present a 
genitive Aivyoxepws (twice), daoéxovres (three times), éori juépas, and 
duvapueoe évavTio. 

I have inclosed within brackets, so far as may be, only what is my 
own; what stands immediately outside is not always the text of the 
papyrus but sometimes a satisfactory supplement of Mr. Robbins. 


1 A 5f. w[ab]av dca ved[orxa] cal drdxpuda éorw érairia. See 
Valens, p. 2, 15 f.: veppdv kal r&v évrds arroxpbpwv. 

1A 8-11. r&v uev éurpoaber [wepv 76] ‘HXiov rpSr[ov kal drtiyw0- 
tov. odrols yap ddvyiornv dialrpéxer opatpay rod] mAadrous. This, 
opaipa, is the term used below, and the 7 of 13 looks hither. The sub- 


1C.P., XXII, 5-26. 
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ject of columns A-F is a planetary pedobecia of the human body, and 
the calculations in A and B are subsidiary to this end. The seven 
planets take possession of fourteen parts, seven éumpooGev and seven 
bmvoGev, of what this author calls the avépuds (1 B 35, C 19, E 40), 
which I suppose to be the body of man considered as an image of the 
universe. See 1 B 34f.: trav éurpocber pepdv rod dvipiavTos. 

1 A 23. é [flc. If there is not room for 6€ [ovea], 6¢ds must be the 
planet Venus herself. 

1A 25f. rocairn pév } epi [odos trav] Kik\wv abrav. 

1 B 29f. aore dbrepov rod ‘H Xi ov [abrqv] pépecbar. The diph- 
thong e: is written for short «in 1 E 27, 3 A 16, and elsewhere. 

1B31-33. rovabras od|yélor[al: xara rods éxuxiKdous Exdorou 
ait&v NapBdvew. Supply polpas, which is often left unsaid. 

1 C 18-24. xaravrjce: 5é ews axplov yeveiolv. Kal éorw % dys 7d 
Gaidpa rod dvipr[avros], dare SAnv pev Thy Kepadyy thy olny ? “Hdiov] ‘| 
kal Ledjvys elvar, Gd’ Exew [rdv] pev [7d yowplorxdy, [adrpr] 5& 7d 
peraBodrxdy Kal [rabnre] Kdv. Kai dzd pév ‘Epyod 76 voepdv [kat ? X6y Jou 
Hyeuovixov tpdcecriv. See 30 below, and 1 F 38: 7 wév yap xepadr bAn 
“HAiou xal Dednvns. 

1 C 28-31. éorwy odv, ws év dvVOpwTw 7d TpdowToy wadLoTA Oavpac- 
Tov dia Tas weraBodas Kal Ta Tpoorirrovra [74]On, ovTwWs Kal } Dednvyn 
Bavpacrdv év [Kkdouw]. See 22 above. 

1D 17. Ads pépos. [AauBaver] 5¢ [o]rA[B0s]. ews croudxov xal 
jmalp. Ards dé]. 

1 D 20. Trav ciodepouevwy [cvriwy] aiuarwow. See 33 f. 

1 D 22. 76 dpxixdv rpo[on]|p[yoce]. rpovoeitrar [voor]. 

1D 25f. ixrepd h ddpwma. 

1 E13 dp (n) 7d rpirov wu. Here and again in 119 76 yap dvaradw 
(n) daddov either 7 must be deleted or éoriv substituted, which in the 
latter place is less acceptable because of 1 H 24. 

1 E 28. ’Odduria should not be altered: orépovrar ’Oddprea is 
Horace’s coronari Olympia. 

1 E 35. xwovpeér[ov]. 

1E40f. ra éurpdc6ca [rod] &[vd]p[cavr] os uépn. See 1 B 34f. cited 
at 1 A 8-11. Is the 7 reported by Mr. Robbins here and in 3 B 10 the 
first stroke of N? 

1F 14-18. kynpas 6 éurepdta-Kal mws, d[rd]re tiwuer Spw 
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éxmpeh, éxmepredOovres EvOd Kynunv dpGyev pice wa[vrels, ayovons éxi 
TovTo duotivyou pepibos THs ageAnviakys Huas. The Moon has two por- 
tions of the body, the face (yrs) in front (1 C 18-33) and the calves 
behind. 

1 F 20-24. Kpoévov pépos, [iyvia ?] cal unpadv axpa, del éyxorwv 
[avOpwrlwv. eita ews coe Ards, unpot. of [od]y é[]épacro[e kali eis 
xphow evO[er lou dud Tod Atds eis TodTO &yovrat. 

1 F 30-85. of ody rados éxovtes aigxpdv kai rapa dlaw racxov- 
ow, et pev Bia Kal dxovoiws, roiTwy ’Adpodirn edpeOnoeran év rabrats 
Tais ‘Epyov datpoviwdeow poipars Kexaxwuévn, ei 5& éxovoiws, Kal Tov 
‘Epyov aornp evpeOnoerat év Tats airats poipars Kekaxwyévos. The mean- 
ing of rovrwy ’Adpodirn is ““Venus in these men’s genitures,’”’ and 
nothing is to be inserted; cf. Maneth. vi. 215: daiwou .. . . xader@ 
xeiyns, “the twelfth place in the wife’s geniture,” 220f., Doroth. 
158 f. (CCAG, VI, 104), Firm. Math. vi. 29. 17. 

1 F 36. révwy in Graeco-Latin glossaries answers to ceruix. Man 
is here distributed among the planets as follows (I inclose within 
brackets those apportionments which the papyrus omits and we are 
left to infer): ‘Before: top of head Sun, face Moon, shoulders Saturn, 
breast stomach liver Jupiter [belly and arms Mercury], hands genitals 
thighs knees shins Mars, feet Venus. Behind: back of head Sun, 
shoulders and back Mars, buttocks Mercury, thighs Jupiter, hams 
Saturn, calves Moon [heels Venus].”’ 

1G 10. Mr. Robbins’ [e76]vars, which should at least be ebrévars, 
is not a good contrast to datwovwwédeor ; perhaps [bye |vais. 

1 H 16f. ‘HXtov cali Dednvns: Gpx er 5é. A symbol was used for 
Ledjvns, as in 9. 

1 I 15. The sixth place is called Aawovia in CCAG, VIII, iii, 
p. 101, 23, and the fifth Daemonie in Manil. ii. 897. 

1118. 7d dé ta dyabds Saiuwy, <7d de iB Kakos Saipwv>. 

1 I 20-26. Here we have a fourth account of the octatropos' to 
add to those which I cited from Firmicus, Antiochus, and Thrasyllus 
at Manil. ii. 969 and iii, p. 69; and it contains a surprise. The three 
other authors, Firmicus apparently, Antiochus certainly, and Thrasyl- 
lus with the utmost explicitness, make the places in this system of 


1 Mr. Robbins writes octotopos, and also dodecatopos; and indeed Mr. W. Gundel 
is the only scholar whom I have yet induced to discard those figments of Scaliger’s. 
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eight identical with the first eight places in the system of twelve; 
they are numbered downward from the horoscope, and the eighth is 
the place next above the Occident. But this author says a76 Tod wpo- 
oxorou Ta Tepl Cwhs (nrerac (this is ungrammatical and should prob- 
ably be (nrnréa, for (nretre is not likely), ad dé rod & v w devrépov Bior, 
numbering upward, so that the second place in the octatropos is the 
twelfth in the dodecatropos, the third the eleventh, the yovéwy rézos 
leaps from the base to the summit of the universe, and only in the 
first and seventh places do the two systems coincide. 

1 I 32-34. & re rpecBurépwv repi[der]u[ua] x[at Pav larwr pwondv 
adediav, “left property from old men and benefit from the decease of 
celibates,” orborum hereditates. The phrase amd Bavatwv wpédeva occurs 
more than once in Paul. Alex., fol. M 4. 

1J7f£. yuvatkeiwy tpocwr|wv], “female persons.” 

1J40f. kai évrds rv ce worpGv et yivovrar éyKpies, cuvwooi eiow 
ol dorépes Tols atroTeNéouact. See 25 déxa wévte. 

2A9. amola|xovres, and in 6 and 7 either this participle or d7oords. 

2A 30. Not yuotpar but uoipas, as in 31. 

2B 10f. [dapOuqloa eis Swhv 6 xpdvos [éxac|ros toxbe [Eros]. 
This doctrine I have set forth, citing authorities, in Manil. iii, pp. 
XX1V—XXVi. 


2B 11-14. rv 6 Cwdiwr & pélv Néyoue|v akovovra adANAwWY, & 6E 
dpGvra &d\dAn\a, 4 5é aicfavoueva dAANAWY. axover [5’&p’ jody <aAANAwWY) 
Ta ATO THY ionuepiwav dpxoueva Kal toov dr’ abTrO@v brrgraperva. 


The papyrus has igov am’ &dANAwY Stiorara. This is absurd in itself, 
because any two things are necessarily equidistant from each other; 
apart from that, the things from which these signs are equidistant are 
the equinoctial signs; and further &\\ Aw is required with dxovet, 
since in all this exposition the verbs axovew épav BdAérew are nowhere 
used without their object. I suppose that a scribe, for lack of punctua- 
tion, fancied that the 4\\nAwy immediately before dxove belonged to 
it, and therefore omitted the other; and that this, having been added 
in the margin, was wrongly substituted for atrav. If duiorarar is not 
changed to the participle, xai must be changed to &. Perhaps I had 
better give the warning that in CCAG, VIII, ii, p. 89, 12f., dxove 
5é ra toov drréxovTa Tav ionuepvGv addANAwY, the construction is dxover 
GAANAWY. 
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2 B 16-19. éel yap 7 huépa vixra ody d6pa bia Tod didyerpos 
elvat aitn, axover 5’ tons huepas tan vii, bray Er’ ioats 
Spars TeARTaL Huépa H vdé, dxovovow Ta C(wdia Kal xpdvors AAAHAWP. 
See 28. 

2 B 21. Full stop after Tatpov; Mr. Robbins perceives what is 
missing in the sentence which ends here. _ 

2B 22f. év Acdipors yap [dvros] ) juépa wpdv 16; then no addition 
is needed in 24. 

2 B 25-31. bd bé ris ys uéons obons é[Earwholiv[rar. 6 dé] 
Aéwy xal Tokdrns dxovovaw addAgNAwr, <Kal duoiws Tlapbévos kal 
Dxoprios>. 6 5& Zuyds kal Kpuds fob]. Bréra 5é Hion Fuépa rip 
tony juépav, ovKére Gkobe. TA OY L THY TpoTLKaY apxdueva Kal éxaTé- 
pwhev tcov agiora[ueva, oiov Aéwy Aidv|uloi re], dpGow &AANXa. 
Lines 29-31 have to be corrected by the light of the corresponding 
lines, 13 f., which are themselves corrupt. igov is necessary and the 
6arrov of the papyrus meaningless; I can only suppose that it comes 
from a scribe who was puzzled, as well he might be, by the 7 which I 
have altered into t, and thought that it was 7 and that it needed a 
comparative. 

2 B 35. ‘Tdpoxdos: [6 5] Aiyoxepws. 


2 B 38-44. xal d0ev 6 Aiyoxepws avaréd\Xe, [dev 5] Kapxivos, 
érepov Ccdiov [ov]x dvaréd\da, [Sore odx] éorw dpGvta &ddAndra éx 


Tavie Tav TOrwY, |} Ovdévos d|pGvTos dvarédAXNe. Sid7ep [radTal pdria 
éxro|abev oxidv Baddovew Tod ‘Hriov [ Ta] adda 
Chdta Stepxouevov. Sid7ep duordy[ws reOlév[rlos 6 p & H Huépa Thy 
nuépayv. Cancer rises farther north, and Capricorn farther south, than 
any other sign; and therefore the Sun in Cancer casts shadows more to 
the south, and in Capricorn more to the north, than anywhere else in 
the zodiac. The one sign, therefore, is the other’s counterpart in posi- 
tion, and his day “sees’’ the other’s day, though the one is the longest 
and the other the shortest; and so the two signs éparuxdv éxovaw Ovo 
pds &\Andous (36 f.). 

2B 4446. [ad\dr]a S[é xarnvlar[rwludva a\\pr\wWv eoriv ra 
S[racrhlvlara ? rl]av [ao]répwr, otov Kapxivos cal Aéwy, Iap@évos 
[kat Aiduuo, Tatdpos cai Zuvyds, LKoprios cal Kprds, "IxObes xal 
Totérns, Aivyéxepws kal ‘Tdpoxdos|. These are the dudfwvra of Paul. 
Alex., fol. E 3, and Ludw. Maxim., p. 106, ll. 3f.; and as the one 
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passage is a chaos of misprints and the other obscure for lack of 
punctuation I have written out the list in full. Paulus defines them, 
duofwva éoriv brav Tov abrov dorépos TuyXavy TA SHdia; the pairs are 
the two houses of the several planets, except that the Sun and Moon 
have but one apiece. 

2C 15f. and 24f. [éxxev]rpérnres. 

2 C 34-36. exx[evrpor 5’ of Kixdror] A€yovrat Ste H YH TOD pév KOopOV 
kévtpov éorly rev 5¢ € trAaVHTwW [peor]. 

2 D 7. Not [@np.d]uopda but [5i]uopda: CCAG, V, iii p. 97, 4: 
divopda Tokdrns Aiyoxepws. 

3 A 5-8. rots 6& cvyxivoupévors révTe Deots dmréverumev 7 pias ava 
500 o Lkous dppevixdy Te Kal OndvuKdv. “Hdwos pev y & p Huépas Exe 
apxnv, Vednvyn 6é vuxtds. See CCAG, V, ii, p. 182, 29. The planets have 
two houses apiece, a masculine and a feminine. 

3 A 9-11. éorw 5é Tod [Koo ]uou ordayxva TA EVOLKOUMEVA. 
[‘Epuj] 76 mprov tujya €660n. In Manil. iii. 61f., the signs of the 
zodiac are figuratively said mundi praecordia obtinere. 

3A 19. xar’ Aivyoxepwr. 

3 A 34. pvdax7 6é [Tapbévou] 

3B 4-7. [éri] Tatpov Iapbévov cai Aiyonxepw xaipew per 
Lednvnv ’Adpodirny ‘Eputv, [uépos] dé x[al “Apyn, ph] pévror ye 
avremitporevav. See Doroth. 66-69 (CCAG, VI, p. 94) Tavpovu Iap- 
Bevixs Te Kal Aiyoxepw Kkparéovow | juaros ’Adpoyeris, vuxros 5€ TE 
dta Lernvn, | kal rpiraros wera rotor Beds wodeuotow dvacowv: | év 
5€ vu TlapOerixj Mains mpocd\auBave kodpov. Mr. Robbins’ x[aipev], 
if he has rightly deciphered the x, seems to be unavoidable; but it is 
not wont to be thus used for oixodearorety (Seordfev, kupreverv), it does 
not harmonize with dvreruirporevew, and its regular construction is év 
c. dat. The xparety of Dorotheus would give the right sense, but is 
rather poetical. 

3B 9-11. émi Lkoptiov IyxOiwy cai Kapxivov [apxew] “Apn kal 
"Adpodirny, yeréxew 5€ Kal tpvywvouv [Lednvnv, wr] mévror ye avremi- 
Tporevev Kal nuépas. See Doroth. 73-75: Kapxivoy aire \axev xal 
LKopriov Hb€ TE AoiaOous 1x Ovas | nuatin Kimprs, Iupders 5€ Te vuKrds, | 
Kal wera Tovs EAiK@ms Exer Bacitiaga Lednvn; these three planets are 
assigned to this triangle also by Valens and Ptolemy. A is the regular 
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symbol for tpiywvov. Where I have written Zednvynv uy, the papyrus 
had four letters; these were ve wn, and the same abbreviation was 
used in 1 F 14. 

3 B 13-19. [‘Epuiis 5¢] érnpnoer rods dorépas [rev 7] E <r)ails 
ard] tpwtns A éov tos ews Zvyod [yer] rpoaberrxovs—epouevovs—, 
amd 6& THs mpwrns LKopriov—dadatperiKols. 

6 17-20. of kaxorovol Terpaywvor Kai dtdperpor ev Tovwraroi eiow eis 
76 Brdrrew [7d Béua’ Tpiywr]or 5é &BAaBe7s eiow, of 5é dyaborovol. 

6 28. d[pabletoa. 
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THE USE OF SLAVES BY THE ATHENIANS 
IN WARFARE 
By Racue. L. SARGENT 
II. IN WARFARE BY SEA 


Literature has preserved only a few statements, some of them at 
first sight partly contradictory, which can be adduced as proof that 
the Athenians either did or did not employ slaves on their fleet. In- 
scriptions,! too, although in recent years they have shed much light 
on such phases of the navy as the dockyards, sheds, cost of outfitting a 
trireme, etc., are a disappointment in this present problem. So far 
they seem to have yielded only a few fragments of a single record 
which give partial information as to the personnel of certain unspeci- 
fied crews. Yet when all of the evidence is arranged chronologically, 
with particular consideration of the context, the development of the 
navy in each period, and the various types of ships included in any 
expedition of magnitude, there will be found too few inconsistencies 
to warrant the difference of opinion which at present prevails. 

The first significant fact which appears from a general survey of 
the evidence is that rowing was by no means considered one of the 
most menial of tasks, as is commonly asserted, for which only slaves 
and the riffraff of all Hellas were used.? On the contrary, this was 
recognized as an honorable profession,’ suited to a freeman who wished 
to earn money, and it was assumed that men in all walks of life had 


1See Keil, Anony. Argentin. (Strassburg, 1902), pp. 199-224. 


2 Thus Freese (translation of Isoc. Areopagiticus 54), p. 213, n. 2; Porzio, “Gli 
Schiavi nelle Milizie,” Riv. di Filol., XX VI (1898), 573; and Croiset, “‘Affranchissements 
des Esclaves pour Faits de Guerre,’’ Mélanges Henri Weil (1898), p. 69: ‘“‘Les équipages 
des flottes de guerres étaient autrement composés [i.e., from those of the land army] 
: ony trouvait des étrangers et des esclaves, toute la lie de la population [italics are mine]; 
il y fallait une chiourme pour le dur travail de la rame.” 

3 Thucyd. i. 142 and 143; Xen. Hellen. vii. 1. 4 (about 364 B.c.): “Again, you 
[Athenians] are far superior to other men in experience of nautical affairs, for most of 
you get your livelihood from the sea; hence, while attending to your own private con- 
cerns, you are also at the same time gaining experience for encounters by sea’”’ (Brown- 
son’s trans.). 
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some practical knowledge of it. Indeed, it was considered by some to 
an Athenian’s discredit if he had never blistered his hands rowing for 
the state. One person in Aristophanes’ Wasps remarks in disparage- 
ment of another (1118-19): “One who for his native land never to 
this day had oar or lance, or blister on his hand.’ It will be observed 
that here handling the oar is put on a level with wielding the lance. 
From the earliest beginnings of her navy*® when she had to borrow 
twenty ships from the Corinthians (Herodot. vi. 89) to make any kind 
of a showing against Aegina, Athens, to propel her ships, appears to 
have enrolled and paid freemen under the direction of the wealthy 
men serving in regular turn as trierarchs.* It was the freemen of 
Athens, it will be recalled, who started the state on her career as the 
leading naval power by serving in the battle of Salamis in the new 
(Thueyd. i. 14) style of warships.> The Areopagus, at that time, so 
Aristotle states, in order to put an end to the hesitating policies of 
the generals who were ordering each man to save himself, paid eight 
drachmas apiece to each man who would embark and thus made pos- 
sible the battle. In the next period under the successful régime of 
Aristides and Themistocles, on the further testimony of Aristotle,’ a 


1 Herodot. vii. 161; Thucyd. iii. 18 (hoplites handling the oar) ; [Xen.] Const. Ath. i. 
19: ‘‘Furthermore, owing to the possession of property beyond the limits of Attica, and 
the exercise of magistracies which take them into regions beyond the frontier, they and 
their attendants have insensibly acquired the art of navigation. A man who is per- 
petually voyaging is forced to handle the oar, he and his domestic alike, and to learn the 
terms familiar in seamanship. Hence a stock of skilful mariners is produced, bred upon a 
wide experience of voyaging and practice. They have learnt their business, some in 
piloting a small craft, others a merchant vessel, whilst others have been drafted off 
from those for service on a ship of war. So that the majority of them are able to row the 
moment they set foot on board a vessel, having been in a state of preliminary practice 
all their lives’’ (Dakyns’ trans.). 


2 Rogers’ translation. 

3 Herod. v. 97; vi. 89; vii. 144; viii. 17; Thucyd. i. 14. Cf. also Keil, op. cit., pp. 
223-24. 

‘ For details of the system see Brillant, ‘“Trierarchia,”” Daremberg-Saglio, Dict., etc., 
V, 442-65. 

5 Aristot. Polit. v. 4. 8 (1304a): ‘‘On the other hand, the victory of Salamis, which 
was gained by the common people who served in the fleet, and won for the Athenians 
the empire of the sea, strengthened the democracy” (Jowett’s trans.). 

6 Ath. Pol. 23. 


7 Ibid. 24: ‘‘Further when they subsequently went to war, there were in addition 
2500 heavy armed troops, twenty guard ships, and other ships which collected tributes 
with crews amounting to 2000 men, selected by lot... . [25]. Such was the way in 
which these people earned their livelihood” (Kenyon’s trans.). 


Sg) Te eerieangete some Eccotee 2 
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considerable part of the 570s was supported by the state through 
employment on guard and revenue ships. 

Forty or fifty years later Thucydides! reports that Pericles, when 
discussing a possible naval emergency, planned on enrolling all the 
citizens and the metics if necessary. There is no mention of slaves, 
even as a remote possibility for the crews. In those prosperous days 
just before the Peloponnesian War it would naturally be almost in- 
conceivable that Athens would ever have to stoop to the enrolment 
policy of 406 B.c.? in preparation for an Arginusae (Xen. Hellen. i. 6. 
24). In 428 s.c. in an actual emergency, when beginning to feel the 
full effects (Thucyd. iii. 3) of the war and the plague, the Athenians 
launched one hundred ships, according to Thucydides,’ manned with 
citizens—except the knights and the highest class—and with metics.‘ 
There is no mention of slaves. Just after the disaster in Sicily when 
Athens “‘in all haste and making use of unpractised crews’’® had con- 
trived to man thirty-six ships to cope with the Euboean situation 
(cbid. viii. 95) there is no mention that there was recourse to slaves for 
oarsmen. In the further account of the subsequent capture of twenty- 
two of these ships by Peloponnesians, an event which, it is said, caused 
greater consternation at Athens than any other previous loss in the 
war (viii. 96), Thucydides remarks that the crews were either slain or 
taken as prisoners, without referring to the disposal of any slaves, 
although he was careful to mention such a detail in two other cases— 
once when the eight hundred slaves captured on board Corcyra’s 
ships were freed (i. 55), and again when the slaves were freed on Chios’ 
seven ships (vii. 15. 2). Aristophanes terms sailors (or at least one 
section of them, i.e., @pavirns) the “safeguard of the state” (Acharn. 
162)—words hardly applicable to any but free persons. At another 


1], 143: ‘*.... That indeed might be a dangerous matter if we were not a match 
for them [i.e., Peloponnesians], assuming that both citizens and our resident aliens have 
manned our ships” (Smith’s trans.). 


2 See below, p. 278; all of the adults of even the wealthiest classes and all of the adult 
slaves were enlisted. 

3 iii. 16. 

“ Metics appear to have been employed in considerable numbers on the fleet, at 
least in the fifth century. Cf. [Xen.] Const. Ath. 1. 12: dudre Setrat 4 woAts perolkwy ba 
Te 70 ARVs TS Texvav kai did 7d vauTixdv. See Kalinka’s discussion of this section (p. 131 
[ed. 1913]), wherein it is pointed out that the slaves alluded to in the passage just pre- 
ceding are not to be included here with the metics. This interpretation is now generally 
accepted. But cf. Bauer as cited below, p. 271, n. 1. 


5 Thucyd. viii. 95. 1 (Smith’s trans.). 
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time he also asserts that the poor are always ready to vote for the 
launching of ships and that the wealthy are against it.! This would be 
natural if the launching meant wages for the former class but chiefly 
increased expense and trouble for the latter. If it had been customary 
to enrol slaves regularly as oarsmen, it seems strange that Athens 
would still further have crippled herself financially by offering freedom 
to those slaves who had participated in the naval combat at Arginusae.? 

About the middle of the fourth century Xenophon, it is true, 
among other novel suggestions, remarks that the ten thousand slaves 
whom he is advising the state as a new venture to purchase for work 
in the silver mines could, if trained, be used to advantage in the navy 
and the infantry.’ But there is no reason to think that this random 
suggestion bore any more fruit than his other visionary schemes,‘ for 
example, that of developing a populous real estate subdivision in the 
barren district adjacent to the mines (Vectigal. iv. 50) wherein house 
lots would sell for as much as those in the suburbs of Athens. De- 
mosthenes® reminds his audiences of the tumultuous discussions of 
the assembly whenever the question was before them of launching 
ships to be manned with citizens or metics or freedmen,* with no men- 
tion of slaves. 

Finally, for the last half of the fourth century Aristotle incidentally 
but conclusively shows that in his time a considerable number of poor- 
er citizens were filling the Athenian triremes, when by way of illus- 
tration he says: “‘. . . . Of the common people, one class are husband- 

1 Ecclesiaz. 199. 2 See below, p. 278. 3 Vectigal. iv. 42. 


* However, cf. the use of this evidence by Boeckh, Die Staatshaushaltung der 
Athener (3d ed., Frankel), I, 330. 


5 iii (Olynth. 3). 4; iv (in Philip. i). 36. 


Siv. 36: kal pera radr’ EuBalvew rods werolkous tdote Kal tods xwpls olxobyras, elra 
abrovs waduy, er’ dvreuBiBafew. There has been for years discussion about the class of 
persons referred to by Demosthenes as rods xwpls olxodvras (see Schaefer, Apparat. 
Crit. et Exeget. ad Demosth., I [1824], 366). For the most complete discussion see 
Bichsenschiitz (N. Jahrb. f. Philol. u. Paidogig, XCV [1867], 20-21), who maintains 
these were freedmen not much different in status from metics, who lived apart from their 
mesters’ houses, unlike another class of freedmen, who, according to Delphian inscrip- 
tions, still lived at the house under certain obligations. Szanto (Pauly-Wissowa, III, 
2438) accepts this interpretation. Busolt, Griechische Staatskunde (in Miller, Hand- 
buch, etc. [3d ed., 1920]), now agrees with this view (p. 274, n. 3). Lipsius (Attisches 
Recht (Leipzig, 1915], p. 798) also accepts Biichsenschiitz’ statement as being essentially 
correct. But Kolbe (De Atheniensium re navali q tiones selectae [Tiibingen, 1899]), 
rejecting Biichsenschiitz’ interpretation, without adducing any evidence to the con- 
trary, prefers to maintain (p. 45, n. 249) that these were slaves and that such slaves 
participated in the Sicilian expedition as rowers (Thucyd. vii. 13. 2). 
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men, another artisans . .. . another are the sea-faring class, whether 
engaged in trade, as ferrymen or fishermen. (In many places any one 
of these classes forms quite a large population; for example, fishermen 
at Tarentum and Byzantium, crews of triremes at Athens) (rpunpixdv 6¢ 
"AOnvnovw) 1 This is confirmed in general for the period by 
Isocrates (viii. 48):2 “. ... whereas, at the present day, we employ 
foreigners as hoplites and compel citizens to act as oarsmen.’ 

The state, then, seems at all times from the fifth century on‘ to 
have kept to the policy of paying freemen,’ that is, citizens, metics, 
and non-resident foreigners, to serve in the navy as oarsmen to whom 
of course the commanding officer could, if he desired, give additional 
bounties. The Athenians appear always to have taken great pride in 
the high standard of performance required of their crew.’ Little is 
known, however, about the method of recruiting, and in fact this de- 
partment of the state, even by the time of Demosthenes, seems to have 
been poorly organized, without much regular or orderly procedure, 
for he complains: ‘whereas in the business of war and its preparations 
all is irregular, unsettled, indefinite.’’® But it is supposed that ordi- 
narily, when a trierarch was about to enter on his duties, he would 
have the prospective crew meet at a certain recruiting place. There 


they would assemble, bringing their own cups, strings of onions, 
garlic, ete. (Aristoph. Knights 595-600), some of them, at least in 
the fourth century, at times when naval service was compulsory,°® 


1 Polit. iv. 4. 1 (1291b) (Jowett’s trans.). 

2 For a discussion of this as evidence see below p. 276, n. 4. 

3 Freese’s translation. 

* That even before the battle of Salamis the state regularly paid the sailors is im- 
plied by Herodotus (viii. 17), who specially cites the grandfather of Alcibiades as being 
exceptionally patriotic at Artemisium because with his own money he had provided a 
ship and paid a crew of two hundred men to tnan it under his supervision. 

5 Thucyd. i. 121, 143; iii. 17; viii. 45; Demosth. xxi (in Mid.). 154: “.... Then 
the state finds the crews and provides tackle ....”’ (Kennedy’s trans.). 


6 Thucyd. vi. 31. 3; Isoc. xviii (adv. Callimach.). 60; (Demosth.) 1 (adv. Polycl.). 7; 
li (de Conon. Trierarch.). 6. 

7 Thucyd. i. 121, 143: “. ... Our crews in general are more numerous and better 
than those of all the rest of Hellas’’ (Smith’s trans.). Cf. also vii. 13. 2; 14. 1; Lysias 
xxi (Accept. Mun. Defens.). 6-8; and n. 26 below. 


8 iv. (in Philip. i). 36 (Freese’s trans.). 


* See Busolt-Swoboda, Grieschische Staatskunde (in Miller, Handbuch, etc. [3d ed., 
1926], IV, I?, 1207). 
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so incompetent that on sight they were dismissed' in disgust by 
the trierarch.? 

Oarsmen on the triremes, then, were not “slavish” in any respect, 
nor were they called such by the contemporary authors. If there 
were slaves among this vavurixds dxXos, the group, who, as Aristotle® 
says, from the days of Salamis by their service made democracy 
stronger, obviously they were present in such small numbers as not 
in any sense to have been characteristic. 

As for the rest of the crew,‘ that is, the officers, designated col- 
lectively as danpecia, the marines, known as émiBarat, and sometimes 
even archers, roféra, extended discussion is unnecessary for there is 
clear evidence and general agreement that these were freemen and for 
the most part Athenian citizens. Moreover, the small size and general 
simplicity of structure of the ships, the fact that there were no pro- 
tracted voyages over the open sea, but that, on the contrary, the 
boats were drawn up on land each night if possible where each indi- 
vidual superintended the cooking of his own food, made any general 


1 Demosth. | (adv. Polycl.). 7. 


2 Of course, when a trierarch was given such power certain irregularities could occur. 
For example, Nicias (Thucyd. vii. 13) complains to the people of Athens that over in 
Sicily certain trierarchs were impairing the morale of the navy by allowing sailors who 
wished to be free to engage in trading (vi. 31. 5) to substitute lately captured (Thucyd. 
vi. 62) Hyccarian slaves in their own positions at the oars. Then, too, pilots were 
regularly Athenian citizens (ibid. i. 143: xvBepynras éxouev roXiras) but one could infer 
that metics were occasionally so used from Demosth. xxi (in Mid.). 163: “‘.... He did 
not go on board the ship which he had given, but sent out the resident alien Pamphilus, 
the Egyptian, while he himself stayed at home”’ (Kennedy’s trans.). I should not sup- 
pose, however, that these irregularities in naval procedure should be cited as proof, as is 
sometimes the case, of any systematic policy. 


* Polit. iii. 5 (1304a). 


4 7G, II, 959 (referred to more fully below, p. 278, n. 1); Thucyd. i. 143; [Xen.] 
Const. Ath. i. 2; Lys. xxi (Accept. Muner. Defens.). 10. 


5 See Kolbe, op. cit., pp. 40 ff. (reprinted in Philol., LVII [1899], 503-52); and esp. 
see Busolt (op. cit., pp. 572 f.). 


6 For the most recent discussion of this, where unfortunately the evidence is not 
cited, see Késter, Das Antike Seewesen (Berlin, 1923; 254 pp.), esp. pp. 136 ff.: “.... 
Infolge ihrer leichten Bauart, ihrer betraichtlichen Lange, des geringen Freibords— 
die Rojepforte der Thalamiten lagen nur 50 m. iiber dem Wasserspiegel,—wenig geeignet, 
die hohe See zu halten oder gar auf offener See einen Sturm abzuwettern, waren sie, 
weil ihnen das Deck fehlte, im Prinzip noch offene Boote, also ausschliesslich fiir gutes 
Wetter berechnet War schlechtes Wetter in Sicht, so landete man; weit vom Ufer 
pflegte man sich ohne zwingenden Grund nicht zu entfernen,” etc.; and p. 128: “Zum 
bereiten der Mahlzeiten ging man am Land, wie man auch zum aufschlagen des Nacht- 
lagers stets landete. An Bord konnte des beschrinkten Raumes wegen nicht gekocht 
werden. Blieb man lingere Zeit in See, so musste man sich mit kalter und trockener 
Kost begniigen.”’ 
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staff of slaves for menial duties unnecessary.' As it has been esti- 
mated that only a small proportion of the oarsmen were needed at 
any one time to propel the ship at an even speed,” the miscellaneous 
duties about the vessel could be well attended to by the oarsmen not 
on duty in the working shift. 

So much for the negative evidence as to the use of slaves in the 
navy! What little positive evidence exists has proved so intricate 
that widely divergent views have been expressed upon it. 

It was formerly the fashion, following Boeckh, when Athens was 
supposed to have been faced with an acute housing problem due to 
the traditional 365,000-400,000 slaves (commonly thought to have 
been owned in 322 B.c.) to relegate many of them regularly to the 
navy as well as to other branches of warfare.* Others, notably Niese,‘ 


1 Even on a short voyage such as that to Eretria, it is seen that the Athenians did 
not take their food with them but each man had to assemble his own from the surround- 
ing districts. This appears to have been the regular custom, for the enemy planned 
their whole attack in advance with this in mind (Thucyd. viii. 95. 4): ‘‘When, therefore, 
he began his advance, the Athenians on their part began at once to man their ships, sup- 
posing that their crews were beside their vessels. But they chanced to be providing 
themselves with food for their breakfast, not in the market-place—for by design on 
the part of the Eretrians nothing was being offered for sale there—but from the houses 
in the furtherest parts of the town’’ (Smith’s trans.). 

This certainly does not sound as though there was a group of slaves supposed to 
attend to the culinary department. Other passages corroborate the same fact that each 
soldier personally looked out for himself; viii. 100, 2; 101. 2; Xen. Hellen. II. 1. 25. 

2 See Bauer, Die Griechischen Kriegsaltertiimer (in Miller, Handbuch, etc., IV, 1, 2 
(2d ed., 1891], 375). 

3 Boeckh (op. cit., I, 329): ‘*....so kann es nicht befremden, wenn ein grosser 
Theil der Ruderer Sklaven waren ....’’ (evidence cited by Boeckh: Thucyd. viii. 73; 
Xen. Hellen. i. 6. 24; Xen. Vectigal. iv. 42; [Xen.] Const. Ath.i. 11. For my discussion of 
this evidence see pp. 277, 278, 267; and p. 272, n. 3, respectively). : 

Wallon (Histoire de l’Esclavage dans l’ Antiquité [2d ed., 1879], I, 196): ‘‘Sur les 
flottes leur présence n’avait rien que d’ordinaire’’ (evidence cited: Thucyd. vii. 13; 
viii. 15; [Xen.] Const. Ath. i. 19; Isoc. viii. 48. For discussion of this evidence see 
p. 229, n. 2 and p. 276, n. 1; p. 278; p. 274, n. 3; p. 276, n. 4, respectively). 

Richter (Die Sklaveret im Griechischen Altertume [Breslau, 1886], pp. 98-99) in- 
cludes permanent sailors among the 50,000 slaves remaining unaccounted for when all of 
Attica has been crowded to capacity with his classified list of 350,000 of the 400,000 
slaves which he has assigned to Athens (no evidence cited). " 

Fickelscherer (Das Kriegswesen der Alten (Leipzig, 1888], p. 118): ‘‘Armere Birger 
dienten neben Sklaven und angeworbenen Fremden als Ruderknechte auf der Flotte”’ 
(no evidence cited). 

Schémann-Lipsius (Griechische Altertiimer [4th ed., 1896], p. 368): ‘‘Haufig wurden 
die Sklaven auch zum Kriegsdienste genommen, namentlich auf der Flotte. Meist dien- 
ten sie als Ruderer und Matrosen, oft aber auch als Seesoldaten’’ (no evidence cited 
except Boeckh, I [1st ed.], 365). 

Delbriick (Geschichte der Kriegskunst (Berlin, 1900], p. 110): For full citation see 
below, p. 273, n. 5). 

4“(ber Wehrverfassung, Dienstpflicht u. Heerwesen Griechenlands,”’ Historische 
Zeitschrift, CX VIII (1907), 503: ‘‘.... Demgemiiss héren wir nirgendwo von Sklaven 
unter der Flottenmannschaft..... Nur einmal haben die Athener von ihrem Prinzip 
eine Ausnahme gemacht” (evidence cited: Thucyd. i. 55; viii. 15. 2, 40. 2; vii. 13. 2; 
Xen. Hellen. i. 6. 24. For my discussion of this evidence see p. 277 and n. 3; p. 276, n. 1; 
p. 277 and n. 1, respectively). 
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going to the opposite extreme, argue that no slaves under any condi- 
tions were taken on to ships except in one solitary emergency (i.e., 
at Arginusae). A third group now maintain that slaves in moderate 
numbers were used as members of the crew on occasion.! The most 
recent handbook? is more specific not as to numbers but as to years. 
Beginning with 415 B.c. and continuing until the middle of the fourth 
century, Athens, it is asserted, being financially exhausted and crews 
being depleted, used slaves repeatedly to help man her fleet, but later 
did not so use them.® 

But why should Athens just at the period when her slave popula- 
tion was the smallest, when her fleet numbered the fewest ships since 
the days before Salamis,® and when general business conditions were 
such that there were many unemployed citizens and metics eager to 
earn the three obols ar at times the drachma a day by rowing for the 
state,® adopt the policy of using slaves repeatedly as oarsmen, later to 


1 Bauer, op. cit., p. 382: “Zum Ruderdienst zog man Birger, Metdéken, Sklaven, 
und gemietetes Volk heran’’ (evidence cited for presence of slaves): [Xen.] Const. Ath. 
i, 12 [but see above, p. 266, n. 4]; Xen. Hellen. i. 6. 24; Diodor. xi. 43 [for discussion of 
these see below, p. 277, nn. 1 and 5)). 

E. Meyer (‘‘Wehrkraft, Bevélkerungszahl, und Bodenkultur Attikas’’ [in For- 
schungen zur Alten Geschichte (Halle, 1899), pp. 148-95], pp. 168-69): ‘‘Daneben ver- 
wandte man Sklaven [pol. Ath. i. 19, bestatigt durch Thukydides’ Angabe iiber die 
Paralos]. Doch haben diese, anders als auf der korkyraeischen Flotte, wo ein grosser 
Theil der Ruderer aus Sklaven bestand [Thuk. i. 55], nur einen geringen Bruchtheil der 
attischen Flottenmannschaft gebildet.’’ But see above, p. 274, n. 2, for discussion of 
[Xen.] Const. Ath. i. 19; and below, p. 275, n. 3, for “‘Paralus’’ data; and below, 
p. 277, n. 3, for discussion of Thucyd. i. 55. Cf. also Croiset, loc. cit. 


2 Busolt, op. cit., p. 183, n. 5: “‘Erst zur sikilischen Expedition und nach derselben, 
als ein grosser Teil des 5xAos vaurixéds zugrunde gegangen und der Staat finanziell er- 
schépt war, zogen die Athener in grésserer oder geringerer Menge auch Sklaven zu 
Rudererdiensten heran.”’ This statement is further elaborated in a later volume (Busolt- 
Swoboda, op. cit., p. 1206): “‘.... Um die Mitte des 4Jh. war jedoch trotz der titblen 
Lage des Staates die Verwendung von Sklaven auf der Flotte nicht mehr gebrauchlich 
[Isokr. 8, 48].’’ With patience one can discover that these statements as originally made 
by Busolt in his op. cit., III? (1895), 864, n. 7, were further supported by three well- 
known pieces of evidence: Thucyd. vii. 13 (attendant slaves deserting ships; but see 
above, p. 269, n. 2, and below, p. 276, n. 1); ibid. viii. 73 (none but free citizens on board 
the ‘“‘Paralus”; but see below, p. 275, n. 3); Xen. Hellen. i. 6. 24 (slaves fought at Argin- 
usae; see below, p. 277, n. 1). 


3 This statement is obviously based upon the acceptance of Isocrates’ remark 
(viii. 48) as literal truth; but see below, p. 276, n. 4. 

4See Sargent, Size of the Slave Population at Athens in the Fifth and Fourth Cen- 
turtes before Christ (Urbana, 1924), p. 127. 

5 For evidence as to numbers of triremes at various periods see Busolt-Swoboda, 
op. cit., pp. 1197-98. 

6 Thucyd. vi. 24; Xen. Anab. ii. 2. 36; Sargent, op. cit., pp. 91 and 107 f. For evi- 
dence as to pay of oarsmen see Thucyd. iii. 17; vi. 31; viii. 45. 29; Xen. Hellen. i. 5. 34. 
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discard it? Slaves were labor involving expense. It would cost money 
to hire or to buy them in addition to maintaining them. The state! 
owned no body of slaves who could be assigned the trierarchs for this 
purpose, as was the case with the road commissioners (Aristot. Ath. 
Pol. 54), and there is no evidence except for one emergency (Xen. 
Hellen. i. 6. 24) that masters were asked to contribute slaves to the 
state. The plan seems entirely incredible for the period specified and 
to have arisen from a forced interpretation of the evidence. 

There are, moreover, many practical difficulties in the way of 
picturing a mixed crew of both slave and free for any period of years. 
The general plan of recruiting and of paying slaves would be hard to 
explain satisfactorily. Free persons who were poor enough to have to 
enlist in the navy for the hard work of rowing, of course, owned no 
slaves who could, while at sea, occupy benches beside them, and on 
land carry the oar-loops and cushions for them.? Were rich men sup- 
posed to contribute slaves, or did a small percentage of the crew con- 
sist of slaves hired by the state from masters on the same terms as 
freemen were hired,’ and likewise to be put in charge of a trierarch to 
be treated necessarily under the same discipline as the freemen? Or 
was one whole section of rowers reserved for slaves?‘ There is no inti- 
mation of any such procedures among the Athenians. Surely a group 
composed exclusively of slaves working in the silver mines’ under a 
free overseer, or even a group composed both of freemen and slaves 


1 Sargent, op. cit., pp. 110-21. But cf. Wilamowitz, Philol. Untersuch. (Kiessling 
and Wilamowitz, Aus Kydathen, Vol. I [1880]), p. 25: “Die biirgerschaft stellte hier 
deckofficiere, seesoldaten, matrosen, die ruderer nicht durchaus, denn von diesen 
brauchte man im frieden mindestens 12,000. also wurden staatssclaven dafiir gekauft 
oder auslinder geworben’’ (no evidence offered for this statement). For the most 
recent discussion of state-owned slaves with the evidence from inscriptions fully cited 
see G. Jacob, ‘‘Les Esclaves Publics 4 Athénes,’’ Le Musee Belge, XXX (1926), 57-106. 


2 Thucyd. ii. 93. 2. 


3 See Sargent, op. ctt., p. 95. [Xen.] Const. Ath. i. 11 need present no difficulties on 
this point: Saou yap vaurix? Sbvayuls éoriv, ard xpnuatwv avayKn Tots dvdpamdédots Sovdebew 
Wa \auBavwv wey mparrn Tas dmodopas, Kal é\evOEpous adrévat. The freedom and wages 
of the slaves are to be explained from their employment about the harbor as workmen, 
draymen, messengers, etc., especially needed as Athens was situated at some distance 
from the sea. There is no necessity for inferring that the reference is to pay earned on 
naval expeditions. By a city of commercial importance, like Athens in the fifth century, 
slaves would normally be hired in large numbers for such duties, as Kalinka suggests 
({1913 ed.], p. 131). 


‘For arrangement of oarsmen in three sections see Bauer, op. cit., pp. 372 ff. 
5 See Sargent, op. cit., pp. 86-87. 
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hired to work at a fixed place under a free overseer to repair a temple,! 
does not constitute a very close parallel to a crew of about one hundred 
and seventy oarsmen? composed of a majority of freemen, among 
whom are sitting day by day a small proportion of slaves whose mas- 
ters back home are to receive their wages.’ In the former cases the 
master could make regular trips to the mines or temple to collect 
wages,‘ inspect the general treatment of his slave, and the overseer 
could easily house and feed the slaves separately from the free, and 
most important of all, guard against chances of desertion. The hazards 
of war, ease of desertion when bivouacking, necessity of having to 
maintain slaves, the small minority, in about the same style as the 
free majority, would perhaps all have operated to cause trierarchs 
to prefer as more economical to hire free labor—a fact which the 
general evidence would seem to substantiate. Such practical diffi- 
culties as these would seem to require a little more attention than they 
generally receive in discussions of this phase of military antiquities.5 

While it is difficult to believe that Athens enrolled slaves from the 
time of the Sicilian expedition down to the middle of the fourth cen- 
tury, and at this time only, there is considerable basis for assuming, 
however, that there were some slaves on board certain types of war- 
ships at all times. For, as has been mentioned before, besides the men 
hired to do the rowing, there were enrolled to do the actual fighting, 
in larger or smaller numbers according to the purpose of the expedi- 
tion, marines, similar in social position and in armor to the hoplites of 

1 1G, I, 324; IT*, 834b, ¢; IV%, 834b. 

2 Bauer, op. cit., p. 372; Herodot. viii. 17; Thucyd. vi. 8; Aristot. Ath. Pol. 24. 

8 But cf. Kolbe, op. cit., p. 45. 

4 Andocides i (de Myster.). 38; see also Sargent, op. cit., p. 90. 


5 Bauer (op. cit.), after a detailed discussion of the duties, numbers, and arrange- 
ment of the oarsmen, settles the question with merely (p. 382): ‘‘Zum Ruderdienst zog 
man Biirger, Metéken, Sklaven und gemietetes Volk heran.’’ Delbriick (op. cit.) states 
vaguely (p. 110): ‘‘Wenn daher in Athen ausgehoben werden sollte fiir einen Feldzug, 
so werden wir annehmen diirfen, meldeten sich fiir den Flottendienst stets geniigend 
Freiwillige, Athener oder Fremde, oder es wurden Sklaven genommen.”’ Késter (op. cit.) 
ventures no statement at all as to the personnel of the crew, whether slave or free. For 
remarks of Busolt-Swoboda (op. cit.) see above, p. 271, n. 2. E. Meyer (op. cit.), although 
assuming the regular use of slaves in the navy on scant evidence (see above, p. 271, n. 1), 
offers the valuable observation (p. 169): ‘“‘In der Regel wurden wohl nur die Sklaven 
der Ephibaten und Schiffsofficiere, welche ihre Herren auf die See begleiteten, als 
Ruderkneche verwandt; andere Sklaven ihren Herren und ihrer regelmissigen Beschifti- 
gung zu entziehen, hatte Athen weder Anlass noch Recht.” 
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the land forces. These as well as the trierarchs could afford to own 
slaves and, what is more needed, their services, if bivouacking at 
night on land, or if making a raid along the coast. They could help 
carry the armor, extra oars, poles, and cushions, help prepare their 
master’s food, etc. The trierarch, especially, might of course take a 
small staff of his own slaves along to assist with the details of his office. 
For even when voyaging on personal business matters, a man finan- 
cially able to do so was regularly accompanied by his slave. Anti- 
phon! casually mentions the attendant slave journeying with his 
master from Athens to Mitylene. The author of the [Xen.] Constitu- 
tion of Athens observes,? too, that it is often necessary for a man 
traveling over the sea on personal business matters to take a hand at 
the oar himself, as well as his attendant. No doubt such attendant 
slaves, in time of war, were often given a chance at the oars, but there 
is no definite evidence on this point.’ It is inconceivable that slaves 
would be allowed to sit inactive during much of the voyage. 

As to the probable number of such slaves on warships one cannot 
be exact. But the type of ship and the purpose of the expedition 
must have caused the numbers to vary greatly. Many of the so-called 
“naval expeditions,” especially in the Peloponnesian War, meant little 
more than the launching of transports filled with marines who were 
to be taken a few hundred miles down the coast for short marauding 
expeditions by land.‘ In these, no doubt, the practice as to slaves was 
the same as in the case of hoplites in the army—one to be reckoned 
for each master. But on triremes constructed so as themselves to be 
used as engine of war with the rowers assisting in the maneuvers along 
with ten or fewer marines, as was often the case in the fourth century,® 
one would expect to find very few slaves. On the food and horse- 
bearing transports® accompanying the one expedition to distant waters 
sent out by Athens to Sicily, and the costliest one she or any other 
Greek city had ever equipped (Thucyd. vi. 31), there were probably 


ly. (de Caede Herod.). 24. 

21,19. 

3 But see below, p. 276, n. 2. 

4 Thucyd. ii. 23, 56, 93; iii. 16; Diodor. xi. 84, 85; xii. 65; xiii. 11. 2. 
5 See Busolt-Swoboda, op. cit., pp. 1205 ff. 

6 Thucyd. vi. 43 and 44. 
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many slaves.! But in emergencies where economy in money and 
man-power must prevail, ships were sometimes manned with an 
all-round crew, one, namely, that would be required to work the oars 
when on the sea and to fight as peltasts whenever a landing was 
effected.? It is not likely that such a versatile crew would need slaves. 

The positive evidence, scanty as it is, admirably bears out these 
assumptions. In the first place, on the swift messenger ships, such as 
the “Paralus,” on the explicit testimony of Thucydides,* there were 
no slaves at all. The crew was composed strictly of none but Athenian 
citizens. This is to be expected on a ship where it was not a question 
of transporting soldiers or of engaging in naval combat but one of 
delivering important state messages. Skilled rowers, loyal Athenians, 
who were at the same time capable of defending the boat, would be the 
only ones needed for this permanent, high-salaried, and honorable 
position.‘ Foreigners would not be trusted, and slaves would not be 
needed as attendants. 


1 Ibid. vii. 13. 2 (these are here mentioned as having early deserted the ships [cf. 
75. 5] in Sicily: of 6& Oepamovres, érerd) és Gvrimada KabeorhKayev, abrouodotor.... ) 
There seems to be little basis for assuming that these attendants were accompanying 
the expedition with the duties solely of oarsmen. The description of the whole fleet as 
given by Thucydides (vi. 31 and 44, and elsewhere) emphasizes the elaborateness of 
the equipment over that of any other expedition, and by way of comparison he cites 
the more meager equipment of the one hundred ships sent up to Potidaea (cf. iii. 17). 
There would thus be more slaves needed than was usual on a shorter and less elaborate 
expedition. But cf. Kolbe’s use of this as evidence that slaves were regularly members of 
the rowing section of the crew (op. cit., pp. 43 f.). Moreover, it is surprising to note, in 
view of Thucydides’ definite statement about the presence of these slaves, Niese’s 
sweeping assertion (op. cit., p. 503): ‘‘Bei der grossen Sizilischen Expedition von 415 
v. Chr. wurden trotz dem grossen Bedarfe Sklaven nicht auf die Schiffe geschickt.” 
2 Thucyd. iii. 18; vi. 91; Xen. Hellen. ii. 1. 
tovs Tlapddous, &vipas ’A@nvaious re kal édevPépous wavtas [ev TH 
vni wdéovras]. This has always been the most important piece of evidence used by 
writers arguing for a customary use of slaves as oarsmen. From this it has been assumed 
that on all other ships at all other times part of the crew were slaves. Cf. Boeckh, op. 
cit., I, 329: ‘“‘Als etwas besonders wird bemerkt dass die Seeleute der Paralos lauter 
Freie sind’’; and Kolbe, op. cit., p. 43: ‘‘Denique addendum est servos quoque remigium 
praestitisse. Hoc inde efficitur, quod Thucydides apertis verbis praedicat omnes qui 
Paralum navem complebat et Athenienses et liberos fuisse.’’ Niese, op. cit., p. 501, 
interested in proving that no slaves at all usually worked on the fleet, rather ineffectu- 
ally, in a footnote, tries to explain away the contents of this important statement: 
“Wo das éX\ev0épous nicht in Gegensatz zu einer etwaigen unfreien Bemannung steht 
(dies wird schon durch das ’A@nvaious zur Geniige angedeutet), sondern auf das Ver- 
halten der Paralier hinweist.”’ 
pia t&v wap’ ’AOnvaiwy mpds Tas Snuocias xpeias 
StaTeuTopéevwr Tpinpwv... . of d€ éwiBeBnxdres abrijs ExadovvTo Ildpadot, of dca Tabrnyv thy 
brnpeciay rérrapds Te 6Bodovs EAGuBavov Kal 7d meEiov Epos TOU EvtavTOD otKor Euevor. 
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However, in such a combined naval and land expedition! as that 
which set forth for Sicily, the several thousand hoplites and cavalry 
on board (Thucyd. vi. 43) took along attendant slaves,? and no doubt 
on such a long journey these assisted in the rowing. Nicias, in his 
letter to Athens complaining of misfortunes befalling his crew, men- 
tions (vii. 13. 2) that of the desertion of these and other slaves. Their 
absence and not their presence is what he cites as unusual. Sixty 
years later when naval as well as land warfare had been revolutionized 
by such men as Iphicrates through the use of the more mobile peltasts, 
and when economic conditions® were such that the number of citizens 
wealthy enough to serve as hoplites had decreased, whereas the num- 
ber of poorer citizens who could be advantageously employed by the 
state was probably larger, it is possible that Isocrates did with some 
degree of truth exclaim: ‘Besides if at that time [i.e., fifth century] 
they were manning triremes, they put on board foreigners and slaves 
[italics are mine] as sailors, but sent out citizens to serve as hoplites; 
whereas at the present day, we employ foreigners as hoplites, and 
compel citizens to act as oarsmen.’”4 

In cases of emergency where the man-power of the city was not 
enough to supply the quota for the fleet, in the one case of the kind 

1 Thueyd. vi. 31. 3: “‘Whereas this expedition as one likely to be of long duration 


was fitted out for both kinds of service, according as there might be need of either, with 
ships and also with land forces’’ (Smith’s trans.). 


2 Thid. vii. 75. 5 (see p. 274, n. 3 above). 
3 See above, p. 271, n. 6. 


‘viii (De pace). 48 (Freese’s trans.). Too much weight should not, of course, be 
put on this chance oratorical flourish. On the face of it, it is not strictly true. For in the 
good old days referred to of the fifth century, there is abundant evidence that citizens, 
too, served as sailors and that metics served as hoplites (Thucyd. ii. 13. 6). But no 
doubt a larger proportion of foreigners were used in the 400 triremes in use at the begin- 
ning of the Peloponnesian War (Busolt-Swobdoda, op. cit., p. 1198) than in the much 
smaller navy in 356 B.c. (in 389 B.c. only 50 triremes; and in 356 B.c. probably about 
283 [op. cit., p. 1199], and once (at Arginusae) slaves were formally enrolled—enough 
evidence perhaps for an orator’s sweeping assertion! But see Busolt-Swoboda (op. cit., 
p. 1207) where Athens’ whole policy in the navy in this respect to slaves is made to 
hinge on this statement (see above, p. 271, nn. 2. 3). 

For a further example of Isocrates’ exaggerated utterances see also his additional 
remarks in the same oration on the fifth-century naval policy (79): “For who could 
have endured the brutal insolence of our fathers, who gathered together the greatest 
idlers from the whole of Hellas, men steeped in every kind of villainy, and manned their 
triremes with them, thereby earning the hatred of the Hellenes, while they drove out 
the most respectable of the inhabitants of the other cities, and distributed the property 
amongst the vilest of the Hellenes’’ (Freese’s trans.)? 
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recorded in literature, that of the often-mentioned Arginusae in 
406 B.c., slaves were enrolled on the one hundred and ten ships sent 
out by Athens.! The character and social origin of the sailors upon this 
occasion is made such a matter of comment by Xenophon that their 
enlistment must have been quite as unprecedented as was that of the 
wealthiest class; and these slaves were later given their freedom under 
the same rights as the exiled Plataeans.? Evidently Athens felt that 
the men who helped her in the navy should be free. At another time 
she freed all the slaves who were on board the seven ships of Chios 
(Thucyd. vii. 15. 2) which had assisted her in the blockade. Similarly, 
Corinth freed the eight hundred slaves found on Corcyra’s ships in 
432 B.c.3 

Over in Sicily in 296 B.c. Dionysius, in another critical situation, 
set free all the slaves of the Syracusans and with them manned sixty 
ships. Yet at the time at which he had made his first gigantic prepa- 
rations, under no pressing necessity, he had not resorted to slaves but 
for one half of his navy had used citizens both as pilots and as oarsmen, 
and for the other half had hired foreigners.5 Such was Corinth’s pro- 
cedure, too, at the beginning of her troubles with Corcyra. Rowers 
were assembled, not from her large slave population, but from her own 


citizens and from all parts of the Peloponnesus and Greece.* Freemen 
were used, then, whenever time and man-power permitted. 
Inscriptions, as has been stated previously, up to this time have 


1 Xen. Hellen. i. 6. 24: “‘.... Putting aboard all who were of military age, whether 
slave or free; and within thirty days they manned the one hundred and ten ships and 
set forth. Even the knights went aboard in considerable numbers’ (Brownson’s 
trans.). 

2 Aristoph. Frogs 694 (Schol.); [Demosth.] lix (in Neaera). 104. 


§ Thucyd. i. 55. 5. The presence of these eight hundred slaves in Corcyra’s fleet (as 
well as those in the fleet of Chios where no numbers are mentioned) has often been used 
as evidence that many were also present at all times in Athens’ navy (cf. Porzio, op. cit., 
p. 574). In either case, as it is not specified, the slaves may have been on board as 
assistants to their masters, although it would be conceivable in the case of Corcyra that 
they had been forced to call upon slaves to assist in the revolt. At any event, as at 
Athens in 406 B.c., the very wealthiest were on these ships—two hundred and fifty of 
the most prominent families, so Thucydides states. 

4 Diodor. xiv. 58. 1: Atoviauos 8 & rats Zvpaxotcais rods dobdous EAevOepwoas, éxhip- 
pwoev && abrd&v vais énxovra. 

5 Ibid. 43. 4: r&v 5 rapackevacbacdr vedv paxpar ai pev juices abrdv elxov roXt- 
tixods KuBepynras Kal mpwpeis, Ere 5¢ rods tais Kwmats xpnoouevous, Tais 5’ &ddas 3 
Atoviovos tévous eutoOwoaro. 


6 Thucyd. i. 31 and 35. 
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contributed little additional information. Important fragments! of 
one, found on the Acropolis, and generally thought to date from the 
last of the fifth century,? contain names of a part of the crews of at 
least five triremes. The designations of the ships are missing, as is also 
the statement as to the purpose of this memorial tablet. Officers, 
citizen sailors with deme names, foreign sailors, and slaves with 
masters’ names are included in the fragmentary lists, but, unfortu- 
nately, it is not possible at present even to determine the relative 
numerical proportion of the slave and the free members.’ The con- 
jecture‘ long ago made that this is, perhaps, an inscription commemo- 
rating Arginusae is a plausible one in view of the literary evidence as 
to slaves in the navy. At any rate, it is safe to assume that it was set 
up to commemorate some outstanding event in military history, so 
that the personnel of the crew may not have been typical of the ordi- 
nary battleship. In its present condition the inscription can add little 
certain information to the question at hand.§ 

In conclusion: There is abundant evidence to show that Athenian 
triremes were manned at all times in the fifth and fourth centuries by 
crews habitually referred to in a general way by the contemporary 
writers as though composed entirely of a group of free- and well- 
trained men; in the one serious emergency where it is known that 
slaves, as well as the wealthiest citizens, were enrolled, the case is so 
specifically cited by the writer as though unusual, and it is known 
that the surviving slaves were given their freedom; furthermore, 
slaves, as attendants, are known to have accompanied travelers over 
the sea on peaceful missions, lending a hand at the oar when neces- 
sary, and in war, on at least one occasion, are known to have accom- 
panied their masters overseas to Sicily, without the historian’s making 


1 7G, II, 959. 

2 Kohler, ‘‘Aus den attischen Marineinschriften,’’ Athen. Mitteil., VIII (1883), 
178 ff.; Sundwall, ‘‘Liste athenischer Marinebesatzungen,” Jahrb. Arch. Inst. Anzeig., 
XXX (1915), 124 ff. 

3 For analysis of names see Sundwall, op. cit., p. 133. 


4 Kohler, op. cit., p. 179. 


5 Sundwall, op. cit., p. 136: “‘So kann das Urteil iiber diese Frage vorliufig nur ein 
ungewisses bleiben....” and p. 1387: ‘‘Die Metékennamen und die Slaven- und 
Besitzernamen liefern uns keine sicheren zeitlichen Anhaltspunkte, so interessant sie 
auch sonst sein kénnen, die Herren sind natiirlich meistens Athener, aber beim Fehlen 
des Demotikons ist die Identitit recht unsicher.”’ 
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more than casual mention of the fact. Therefore, in view of this and 
the body of general evidence it seems reasonable to state that the 
oarsmen singing ““Rhyppapae”’ (Aristoph. Frogs 1071) and blistering 
their hands for democracy and a day’s pay in the Athenian navy were 
under normal conditions citizens, metics, and foreigners. Slaves were 
present, as attendants only, on the ships, at the wish and usually 
at the expense of the marines, officers, and especially the trierarch. 
Hence the practice in this respect for both land and naval warfare 
was practically identical. Military service meant freedom. The latter 
was normally presupposed or else followed immediately upon the 
former. In consequence the fantastic numbers for the slave popula- 
tion of Athens in antiquity cannot be bolstered up by assigning tens of 
superfluous thousands to the army or to the fleet. 


Norts Centrat CoLLeGE 
NAPERVILLE 





SPANISH SYMPTOMS AT TOURS 


By LesLice WEBBER JONES 


The importance of Tours as a writing center in the eighth and 
ninth centuries is a matter of common knowledge. It is most inti- 
mately connected with the early history of the famous Caroline 
minuscule-—the script which won, purely on its merits, a rapid and 
lasting victory over most of the national hands of Europe. It is re- 
sponsible for the most perfect development of this script par excel- 
lence—whatever may be our theory as to the origin—for the attain- 
ment of “a level of calligraphic art unsurpassed ... . in the annals of 
writing.’”! 

We cannot, therefore, be too careful in our study of this scrip- 
torium, too minute in our inspection of its origin and its progress. 
Certain periods in its history have already been given the most care- 
ful attention—notably the years of Alcuin’s abbacy (796-804) and 


those immediately preceding and following.? Of the early eighth 
century, however—“‘the earliest period’’*—relatively little is known. 
A study of the manuscripts of this time, then, can hardly fail to be 
profitable. 


It happens that one of the earliest manuscripts of Tours is the 
well-known Paris Eugippius (Paris, B.N., nouv. acq. lat. 1575: 
St. Martin 50). Professor E. K. Rand describes it briefly as follows: 


1E. A. Lowe, ‘Handwriting,’ in C. G. Crump and E. F. Jacob, The Legacy of the 
Middle Ages, p. 217. 

2 Cf., e.g., E. K. Rand and G. Howe, ‘The Vatican Livy and the Script of Tours,”’ 
Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome, I (1917), 1-38; E. K. Rand, ‘‘Dom Quen- 
tin’s Memoir on the Text of the Vulgate,’ Harvard Theological Review, XVII (1924), 
238-47; “On the History of the De Vita Caesarum of Suetonius in the Early Middle 
Ages,”’ Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, XX XVII (1926), 37-38; “On the Sym- 
bols of Abbreviations for -TUR,’’ Speculum, II, No. 1 (Jan., 1927), 52-65; ‘“‘How Many 
Leaves at a Time?” in Palaeographia Latina, Vol. V (1927); Wilhelm Kohler, Mittel- 
alterliche Handschriften. Paldograph., kunsthist., literar. u. bibliotheksgeschichtl. Unter- 
suchungen. Festgabe zum 60 Geburtst. von Hermann Degering (Leipzig: K. W. Hierse- 
mann, 1926). 


3 So called by E. K. Rand, ‘‘How Many Leaves at a Time?”’ p. 4. 
[Cuassican Paitoroey, XXII, July, 1927} 280 
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Eugippius, Extracts from St. Augustine. Written by many scribes in 
uncial, semiuncial and Merovingian cursive minuscule c. 700-750. The earli- 
est manuscript that can be called with any positiveness a product of the 
scriptorium of St. Martin’s.... . 


Here, then, we have something to conjure with. If we can discover 
the true origin of this manuscript, the nature of its archetype, we © 
shall have marked out at least one of the influences at work in the 
first days of the monastery at Tours. 

At the suggestion of Professor Rand, who has expressed to me, 
in a recent letter, his inclination to think that the Paris Eugippius 
is of “Spanish” (Visigothic), and probably uncial, origin, I have ex- 
amined the errors of this manuscript with these two points in mind. 
It is my purpose to present here the results of this investigation. 

Our manuscript? (generally known as D)* consisted originally of 
sixteen quires (138 folia, each 300X220 mm.), containing, almost 
without a gap,‘ the text of the first 128 chapters of Eugippius’ compila- 
tion.’ Knoell, however, the editor of Eugippius in the Vienna Corpus, 
had at his disposal only that part of the manuscript formerly owned 
by Jules Desnoyers, namely, folia 149, 70-113, 131, and 134. The 
remainder, consisting of forty-three folia, containing quires VI, VII, 
VIII, XV, and XVI of the original manuscript, was once owned by 
Libri, the notorious pilferer of fine parchments, and was not united 
to the first part until 1888, when it became a section of nouv. acq. 
lat. 1575 at the Bibliothéque Nationale. In this paper all the readings 


1 Ibid. 

2T am following here, in general, the description of L. Delisle, Catalogue des manu- 
scrits des fonds Libri et Barrois (where specimens of the script are reproduced in Plate 
III, 2, 3, and 4). Cf. also Delisle’s descriptions in Catalogue des fonds Desnoyers, p. 2; 
Notice sur un manuscrit mérovingien contenant des fragments d’Eugyppius appartenant & 
M. Jules Desnoyers (with facsimiles); and Catalogue des manuscrits latins et frangais 
ajoutés aux fonds des nouvelles acquisitions, p. 234. Cf. P. Knoell, Eugippii Excerpta ex 
Operibus S. Augustini (in Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum, Vol. IX, 
Part I), pp. xiii-xix. 

3 It is so designated by Knoell, op. cit., p. xiii. 


4 Delisle, Cat. des mss. des fonds Libri et Barrois, says, in describing D: ‘Entre les 
fol. 111 et 112 il manque un feuillet qui contenait la portion du texte qui, dans l’édition 
de Knoell, commence 4 la ligne 11 de la p. 310 et va jusqu’ 4 la ligne 7 de la p. 313.” 

5 “Le texte s’arréte aux mots ‘et invicem se attendunt qui consonant,’ lequels se 
trouvent, dans l’édition de Knoell, aux lignes 3 et 4 de la p. 394” (ibid.). 


6 The part owned by Libri was known as No. 8 in his collection. 
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I cite are from Knoell’s apparatus, and therefore from only one di- 
vision of the complete manuscript. It is my intention to inspect the 
whole of the original at some later date. 

I quote from Knoell! a passage descriptive of the general char- 
acter of the part of the manuscript he used for his text: 


Librarii, qui hune codicem exaraverunt, neglegentissime munere suo 
functi sunt, litteras, syllabas, vocabula singula vel plura omittentes, vocales 
vocalibus, consonas consonis permutantes, ita ut verba, qualia a manibus 
librariorum scripta sunt, nonnumquam vix latina esse agnoscas. textus 
autem, qualis nunc legitur, duos correctores expertus est, cum et librarii ipsi 
inter scribendum menda quaedam apertissima eliminaverint [These are de- 
noted by D'.] .. . . post hos alia manus [This is D?.] aetate fere aequalis ope 
alius codicis adiuta totum librum corrigens plerumque quidem genuinam 
scripturam restituit..... 


While there can be little doubt that D has been carelessly written,’ 
many of its errors are rather common, particularly in Spain, as we 
shall see below. 


My procedure will be to set down in order a list of characteristics 
which are generally attributed to Spanish manuscripts* and to file 
under the separate categories some of the instances which occur in 
the Paris Eugippius. By means of an asterisk (*) I shall denote 


characteristics peculiar to Spain or characteristics found more often 
in Spain than elsewhere.* 


1 Pp. xiv-xv. 


2 Despite the fact that Knoell characterizes D as ‘‘ab hominibus barbaris potius 
quam latinis scriptus’’ (op. cit., p. xv), he fails to note all the varieties of error, such as, 
e.g., metathesis. Examples follow: 

: pravis] parvis 

: execrabilius) exercibilius 
: aufert| aufret 

: felix) filex 

: februis] ferbuis D! 


3 For Spanish symptoms the lists in the following works are extremely useful: 
E. Florez, Collectanea, p. 11; L. Traube, Poetae latini aevi carolini, in Monumenta Ger- 
maniae Historica (‘‘Poet. lat. med. aevi,’’ Vol. ITI), pp. 791-92; F. Vollmer, Dracontii 
Carmina and Eugenii Carmina, ibid. (‘‘Auct. antiq.,”’ Vol. XIV), pp. 445-53; C. U. 
Clark, Collectanea Hispanica, in Transactions of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, XXIV (Sept., 1920), 100-104. 


4 In some cases, of course, what appear to be Spanish symptoms may be explained 
in other ways. So 271,2 (decalogus|degalocus) and 45,10 (attinet]attenit) may be cases 
of mere metathesis, while 298,2 (necaretur]negaretur D') may possibly be due to a 
misunderstanding of the sense of the word. 
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AE for E: 
35, 11 and 13: cecidisti] caecidisti 
40, 2: inediae] inaediae 
67, 17: pedisequa] pedisaequa 
74, 21: prece] praece 
[Frequent] 
B for P: 
115, 24: scripturis] scribturis 
306, 27: scriptura] scribtura 
292, 1: sopitum] subitum D! [U for O here too] 
[Frequent] 
Bior V: 
125, 5: veneriis] beneriis 
259, 11: adiuvatur] adiubatur 
[Frequent] 
*C for QU: 
79, 22: quondam] condam 
*C for H: 
{I have noted no examples of C for H.] 
C for CH: 
134, 19: pulchras] pulcras [There are a few other examples of this kind.] 
CI for TI: 
204, 1: sentiat] senciat 
205, 3: spatio] spacium [The ending is changed too.] 
208, 25: iustitia] iusticia [sti a m. 2 in ras.] 
289, 25: enuntiantur] enunciantur 
296, 1: perditione] perdictione D' [Note here CTI for TTJ.] 
Elle ne parait pas de bonne heure en Espagne, et les exemples en sont 
peu nombreux, grice probablement 4 la distinction graphique entre ti et 
zi [tsi]. ...1 
D for T: 
71, 13: excitentur] excidentur 
91, 8: Aegyptios et] Aegyptios sed [dittography also here] 
91, 18: nutum] nudum 
125, 20: invito] invido 
131, 2: aliquanto] aliquando 
203, 16: motu] modo [0 for U also here] 
230, 24: abdito] abdido 
258, 6: tum] dum 
306, 25: atramento candidos] adramento canditus [7’ for D and U for O 
also here] 
[Frequent: 266, 23; 383, 2; etc.] 


1 Clark, op. cit., p. 101. 
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Dittography: 
3, 22: rettulit] retullit [haplography of 7 also here] 
37, 22: deferens] defferens 
64, 18: velit] vellit 
Of syllables: 295, 24: praedixisset] praedixixisset 
{Not very common] 
“Ce phénomeéne est rare en Espagne.! 
DI for Z: 
[I have not found this trait.] 
Je n’ai trouvé cette confusion que dans les mots baptizo et exorcizo. ...? 
E for I: 
34, 21: dirigas] diregas 
35, 4: paeniteat] peneteat 
37, 3: opprimunt] oppremunt 
39, 11: disertissimus] desertissimus 
39, 19: imitari] imitare 
39, 26: catilina] catelina 
[Very common] 

Carnoy’ déclare le remplacement d’i par e trés rare pendant les premiers 
si¢cles de notre ére. Il y en a cependant bien des exemples dans [no.] 500 
[Uncials; homilies of St. Gregory; saec. viii or earlier] et [no.] 540 [La Cava 
dei Tirreni, Bibl. du Monastére, I, olim 14; saec. ix]; quelques mots s’écri- 
vent ainsi pendant longtemps. ... 

*G for C, QU: 
126, 1: loco] longo [N was inserted for sense after loco became logo; or per- 

haps loco was mistaken for léco.] 

134, 6: opacata] opaga [ta dropped] 

255, 17: necando] negando 

271, 2: decalogus] degalocus D! [C for G here also] 

298, 2: necaretur] negaretur D! 
304, 1: vacare] vagare 
384, 11: verecundiae] veregundiae D! 
[Of course, it is barely possible that in some of these cases uncial C may have 
been mistaken for uncial G, but it is the opposite error (the mistaking of 
G for C, as in 271, 2, above) that is characteristic of an uncial, rather than 
a Spanish manuscript. In uncial script a G without its tail is practically 
the same as a C; it is certain to be so read. A scribe would not be so likely, 
however, to add a tail to a C in order to make it a G; he would surely not 
do so when the result made no sense (as in 134, 6; 271, 2; 384, 11), unless 
his Spanish ear preferred the sound of G to that of C. G for C, then, is 
definitely a Spanish characteristic.] 

1 Ibid. 2 Ibid. 
3A. Carnoy, Le latin d’Espagne d’apres les inscriptions (2™° ed.; Brussells, 1906). 
The present quotation is from Clark, loc. cit. 
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G for I: 
[I have found no examples.] 
G falls before I: 
1, 5: Eugippili eulepius [g add. m. 2] 
Haplography: 
2, 20: possit] posit 
3, 2: assolet] asolet 
3, 22: rettulit] retullit [dittography of 1 also here] 
Of syllables: 81, 10: credidimus] credimus 
[Fairly frequent] 

Bien que ce phénoméne ne soit pas aussi caractéristique de la wisi- 
gothique que de l’insulaire (anglo-saxonne), il a lieu souvent dans quelques 
mots. ...2 

*H added: 
41, 16: tori] thori 
59, 20: draGea] [apathia PT] aphathia 
106, 1: Timaeum] thimeum 
137, 11: ac] hae 
213, 2: Matusalae] matusahelem [the ending is also changed]. 
285, 9: stomachatus] sthumachathus D! [U for O also here] 
[Frequent] 
*H omitted: 


1, 18: orthodoxi] wiadind [A add. m. 2] 
64, 7: anhelo] anelo 
97, 23: hominibus] omnibus [J also dropped for sense] 
100, 11: hortatus] ortatus 
100,21: exhortans] exortans 
110, 13: hesternam] externam [X for S also here; see X for S] 
115, 7: nihil hominis] nihilominus [U for J also to make sense] 
[Frequent] 
H for C: 
{I have found no examples.] 
I for E: 
39, 3: discretione] discritione 
40, 26: fateri] fatiri [corr. m. 2] 
45, 10: attinet] attenit [also E for I; really metathesis] 
132, 22: temere] timere 
Cette confusion, si fréquente dans le latin vulgaire, ne se trouve guére 
dans les mss. d’Espagne aprés les premiers siécles. ...? 
[Frequent in this MS. Does this mean an early archetype?] 


1 Clark, loc. cit. 
2 Clark, op. cit., p. 102. 
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I for G [G becomes consonantal J]. 
44, 12. magis] maius [J changed to U to make sense] 
[So 44, 13, and 29 and generally for this word] 
I added before SC, SP, ST: 
{I have found no examples.] 
I omitted before SC, SP, ST: 
{I have found no examples.] 
Pir: 
73, 13: hymno] himno 
140, 15: abyssum] abissum 
140, 23: abyssus] abissus 
276, 1: Babyloniam] babiloneam [E for I also here] 
K: 
[I have found no examples of this letter.] 
M (final) wrongly added: 
35, 13: fide catholica] fidem catholicam 
38, 21: una] unam 
46, 24: reatu] reatum 
[Frequent] 
M (final) wrongly omitted: 
44, 18: examinandam] examinanda 
46, 10: proximum tuum] proximo tuo [corr. m. 2] [O for U also here] 
[Frequent] 
*M for N: 
[I have found no examples.] 
*M for MP: 
[Knoell seems to prefer M to MP in most instances where there is any 
choice in the matter. Our MS shows plenty of examples:] 
47, 11: contemto 
98, 3: temtatio 
299, 1: temtando 
316, 1: interemtione 
[Frequent] 
MP for M, N: 
{I have found no good examples.|! 
N added: 
{I have found no good examples.] 
*N for M: 
1, 9: compegeram] conpigeram [J for E too] 
73, 16: implicentur] inplecentur [E for J too] 
1 Our MS, however, sometimes reads MP where Knoell prefers M: 
56, 14: redemtionem] redemptionem 


122, 5: promtius] prumptius [U for O here also] 
212, 20: assumto] asumpto [haplography also] 
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92, 16: commixtione] conmistione [S for X too] 
102, 8: immundi] inmundi 
L’écriture, comme la langue, a toujours eu, en Espagne, une tendance 4 
conserver (ou rétablir) con- et in- devant m et p. ...! 
Nomen sacrum incorrectly abbreviated: 
212, 10: sanctioris] scitioris? 
O for U: 
34, 14: vinculum] vincolum [corr. m. 1] 
35, 2 and 36, 7: reus] reos [corr. m. 2] 
35, 7: putavi] potavi 
35, 24: disputatoribus] dispotatoribus 
36, 4: studemus] stodemus [corr. m. 2] 
38, 11: epicureus] epicoreos [corr. m. 1] 
[Very frequent] 
P for B: 
36, 22: scabillo] scapillum [p in b corr. m. 2; the ending is also different] 
214, 1: concubitu] concupitu 
*QU for C: 
55, 26: locutos] loquutus [U for O also] 
127, 7: inconcusse] inquonasse [ending changed] 
138, 3: cur] quur [so also at 146, 3] 
142, 6: coaeternus] qdaeternus [Q plus sickle-shaped U above line, itself 
a Spanish characteristic, for C] 
250, 11: praelocuntur] praeloquuntur 
S for X: 
92, 16: commixtione] conmistione [also N for M] 
T for D: 


40, 6: foedabatur] fetebatur [a add. m. 2] [E for OE also, a very common 
substitution in Spanish MSS] 

50, 3: quadripertita] quatripertita 

61, 4: idem] item 

102, 21: multimodis] multis motis [S added also] 
106, 18: aliquando] aliquanto 
116, 10: sed] set 
306, 25: atramento candidos] adramento canditus [D for T also] 

Je n’ai trouvé en Espagne que quelques graphies trés anciennes. ...3 


1 Clark, op. cit., p. 103. One should note, too, that in our MS dissimilation in the 
case of other letters is frequent. Examples follow: 
93, 4: accelerandorum] adcelerandorum 
114, 19: appetebant] adpetebant 
etc. 
2 Cf. list of L. Traube, op. cit., p. 792 (Xristus). 


3 Clark, op. cit., p. 104. 
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[Does this mean, then, that our archetype is old ?] 
TI for CI: 
74, 9: deliciosas] dilitiosas [also J for E] 
290, 19: sacrificii] sacrifitii 
300, 14: phoenicium] phoenitium D* 
U omitted in AU: 
289, 24: augustus] agustus 
*V for B: 
68, 5 and 7: misereberis] miseriveris [J for E also] 
98, 25: vivificabit] vivificavit 
213, 22: praeparabit] praeparavit 
252, 15: operaberis] operaveris 
256, 2: dominaberis] dominaveris 
256, 18: sibi] sive [may possibly have been influenced by the sive preceding, 
however] 
{Frequent: 253, 20; 259, 12; etc.] 
V(B) for F: 
[I have found no examples.] 
X for S: 
110, 13: hesternam] externam [H dropped also] 
XS, CS, CX, GX for X: 
277, 19: aeccinxisti] accencsisti D' [HZ for I also] 
284, 2: finxisse] fincxisse 
Y fori: 
306, 24: Aethiopes] ethyopes [E for AE also] 
*Spanish abbreviation: 
[P is the regular “Spanish” abbreviation for per, although it means pro 
in almost every other country.! There are no instances of the use of this 
peculiarly “Spanish” abbreviation in D, but many in D']? 
223, 1: per] P D! 
228, 26: per] P D! 
239, 23: per] pro D! 
247, 8: perficiatur] Pficiatur D! 
284, 24: superbiae] suPbae D! [J is also dropped] 


The evidence speaks for itself: the symptoms are unmistakable. 
There are instances of nearly all the traits which mark a manuscript 
as Spanish. We can be quite sure, then, that the Paris Eugippius was 
copied from a Spanish archetype. 


1W. M. Lindsay, Notae Latinae, pp. 175-86. 
2 Cf. also 233,9: pro}]per D'. 
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But is there any evidence that the archetype of our manuscript 
was not only Spanish but uncial as well? I am convinced that the 
following errors are indicative of an uncial original :! 

C for G:? 

271, 2: decalogus] degalocus [G for C too, a Spanish trait] 
Ctor T: 

127, 4: votis] vocis 


D for C: 
295, 9: cum| dum [Has “ec with downward cross-stroke’”* been mistaken for 
uncial D?] 
D for R: 
385, 1: reputatur] deputatur 
P for F: 
295, 9: refellendis] repellendis D* 
P for R: 
95, 19: per certas] perceptas 
Ptor f: 
115, 17: totius] potius 
S for C: 
212, 18: capit] sapit 
T for C: 


111, 23: scholis] stolis [H omitted also] 
298, 5: pudicitiam] pudititiam D* 


What are we to infer from the fact that the Paris Eugippius was 
almost certainly copied from a Spanish archetype in uncials? Are 
we to suppose that the monks of Tours had at their disposal in this 
“earliest period” a number of, or at least several, Spanish uncial 
manuscripts which had a definite influence in the formation of their 
style of writing, or are we to suppose that the Eugippius is but an 
isolated instance of Spanish influence? At least one other manuscript 
seems to lend strength to the former supposition—that is, the well- 
known Ashburnham Pentateuch (B.N., nouv. acq. lat. 2334), which 


1 What appear to be uncial symptoms may occasionally be explained, though not 
so satisfactorily, in other ways. So 271,2 (decalogus] degalocus) may be due to meta- 
thesis; 385,1 (reputatur] deputatur) may be the result of confusion of prefixes; other 
errors may possibly arise from a misunderstanding of the sense of a word, as, e.g., 
212,18 (capit] sapit). 

2 Cf. also the remarks under “G for C, QU” on p. 284. 

§ Lindsay, op. cit., pp. 42-43. 
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belonged to St. Gatien at Tours at a fairly early period.! While the 
writing of this book is ordinarily assigned to Spain, E. K. Rand sees 
no reason why it may not have been done at Tours.? He points out: 
“At least it was on hand there at an early date and exercised an 
obvious influence on the art of certain of the later books 

suggestion is certainly worthy of further investigation. Still, whatever 
the finding may be in the case of the Ashburnham Pentateuch, the 
fact will remain that the Paris Eugippius was written at Tours from a 
Spanish original in uncials. In conclusion, I may state that the de- 
sirability of studying the abbreviations and the text of the whole 
manuscript is unquestionable.‘ 


New Haven 


1St. Gatien 4. 
2? “How Many Leaves at a Time?”’ p, 5. 
3 Loc. cit. 


‘ The reader has already been cautioned on p. 281 of this paper that the apparatus 
used (Knoell’s) is based on only a part, though over half, of the MS. 





HOW HORACE EMPLOYED ALCAEUS 


By TENNEY FRANK 


Norden! once remarked that Horace liked to choose his motto or 
theme for an ode from the Greek and then proceed at his own pleasure. 
Pasquali? elaborated this suggestion by showing that in several in- 
stances the development was demonstrably new and independent on 
the part of Horace. These observations are correct so far as they go, 
but there is an important distinction in Horace’s use of alien themes, 
which seems still to be unnoticed. Horace has left us one hundred and 
four odes. We are fairly sure that we have in the remains of the Greek 
lyric poets the suggestions which Horace adopted in writing Carmina 
i. 3, 9, 10, 12, 14, 15, 18, 27, 37; iii. 12; iii. 30, and possibly in half- 
a-dozen others. It is also clear that we should have more instances of 
such adaptation if more Greek lyrics had survived. Now if we com- 
pare these poems with the Greek lines that suggested them we find 
that the Horatian derivatives readily fall into two groups. In the first 
group we may place i. 9, 10, 18, 37; iii. 12, and possibly i. 3. In these 
Horace not only uses a Greek theme but develops it in the meter of 
the original. In the second group fall poems’ like i. 12, 14, 15, 27 and 
iii. 30 in which Horace seems to borrow the theme from the Greek 
but does not use the meter of the original. 

I wish to suggest that Horace seems to employ the original meters 
in the first group in order to afford his reader some aid in rendering 
these new rhythms. When Horace began to write lyrics, the Romans, 
so far as we know, had no verse in these forms except two Catullan 
poems in Sapphics, and one in the Greater Asclepiadic line, and these 
three were personal poems of no general interest. To be sure, Horace’s 


1 Finl, Altertums, I (1910), 504: ‘Seine iibliche Praxis war . . . . Motive zu entleh- 
nen die mottoartig an den Anfang gestellt und dann mehr oder minder selbstandig 
ausgefihrt wurden.” “Ubliche Praxis” is of course an overstatement. 


2 Orazio Lyrico, pp. 9 ff. 


3]. 12. 1 is suggested by Pindar (Porphyrio); i. 14 resembles Alcaeus, frag. 18, 
and Oxyr. Pap., 1234, No. 3, both in Alcaics, whereas Horace’s poem is in Asclepiadics; 
regarding i. 15, Porphyrio says, ‘‘hac ode Bacchylidem imitatur’’; and of i. 27, ‘‘sensus 
sumptus ab Anacreonte’’ (presumably frag. 63); other less certain instances of borrow- 
ings may be found in i. 2, 23, 31, 35; ii. 7, 18; iii. 30; iv. 3, but in none of these is the 
original meter employed. 

(Cuassicat PaiwoLoey, XXII, July, 1927] 291 
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stanzas are very regular, and any intelligent reader would soon catch 
the rhythm by giving careful attention to the quantities. But the 
strong stress-accent of Latin might here and there tend to throw the 
reader off the beat, the uneven lines of the stanzas might confuse 
readers unused to strophic verse, and the values of the “irrational 
longs” and of the pauses were not wholly matters of course. Some 
readers might be grateful for assistance. It is probable that most edu- 
cated Romans had read such lyrics in Greek while studying at Athens 
or under the tutelage of Greek teachers at Rome. They must have 
been familiar with some of the poems of Aleaeus! and Sappho. Cicero 
and Varro both mention Alcaeus, and the phrase puella Sapphica was 
in use at least a generation before Horace wrote his Carmina. It is 
probable that Horace could assume among cultivated Roman readers 
a fair knowledge of his models and an ability to read them fluently 
with correct rhythm. It would be natural, therefore, when he wrote 
in a Greek meter not hitherto freely used in Latin to refer to a known 
model. On papyrus rolls, footnotes of reference were not customary 
nor was the medieval method of adding a marginal note naming the 
meter. Horace’s method of reference seems to have been this: The 
first time that a verse form occurs in his collection (except, of course, 
in the two dedicatory odes which had to be original) he seems to have 
referred to the correct meter by making the opening lines an unmis- 
takable translation or paraphrase of some well-known Greek poem in 
that meter. 

The first poem in Horace’s collection that is written in his favorite 
Aleaic strophe is No. 9. We have six of the first eight lines of the 
original of this in Alcaeus’ fragment 34. Horace’s paraphrase is so 
close to the original that any cultured reader would recognize the 
source, and he would thereby have the clue to the meter. For the meter 
is the same. In the rest of his ode Horace has developed his theme on 
his own lines, as Pasquali has proved, and he has even risked consist- 
ency of setting in doing so. It is therefore doubtful whether he would 
have referred to Aleaeus at all had he not needed to direct his reader 
to the verse form which he was here introducing. Horace uses this 
strophe in thirty-seven odes and in only one other i. 37, Nunc est 


1 It is difficult, in view of the references of Cicero, Varro, and Catullus, to accept 
Norden’s statement: ‘‘Alkaios und Pindar hat vor ihm unseres Wissens kein Romer 
gelesen”’ loc. cit.). Strabo (617), Philodemus (A.P. v. 131), and Dionysius (De Vet. Scr. 
28) prove that Sappho and Alcaeus were also well known among the Greeks of the 
Augustan period. 
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bibendum, does he use this device. This ode is chronologically one of 
his first lyrics, probably the first one composed in Alcaics, and we may 
assume that in writing it he felt the need of directing the reader to the 
correct meter. If so his device was invented at the very beginning of 
his career as a song-writer. 

The first poem of the collection in the Sapphic hendecasyllabic 
strophe (with the exception of the second dedicatory ode) is Carmen 
10. Here, too, the same device is used. We have three Sapphic lines 
of Alcaeus’ hymn to Hermes in Bergk (frag. 5). This poem was well 
known, for it was the first poem in the Alcaic rolls written in this 
meter, and it was the very poem which Hephaestion also cited as his 
example of the Sapphic. Horace’s paraphrase is apparently not this 
time as close as in the ninth ode but the identity of title would give 
the reader the appropriate hint, and Porphyrio says explicitly, 
“hymnus est in Mercurium ab Alcaeo lyrico poeta.” 

The only poem that Horace has left us in the Ionic meter is iii. 12, 
Miserarumst neque amort. The model both in theme and meter was 
Alcaeus’ poem of which we have a line in fragment 59. Again the 
model was well known, for it is the poem which Hephaestion cites as 
his standard example of this meter. 

The Greater Asclepiadic meter Horace used only twice in his first 
three books, in i. 11 and 18. In both of these instances—since the 
meter was unusual—he seems to have directed the reader to an Alcaic 
poem written in the same meter. In the case of No. 18 there has never 
been any doubt that the original was Alcaeus (frag. 44), which was 
casually quoted by Athenaeus. In No. 11 there is some doubt, but 
Bergk (frag. 41 of Alcaeus), rivwyev ri ra Adxv’ dupévoper, gives the 
gist of Horace’s concluding lines and this seems to be his model. 

This disposes of all instances in which Horace is known to have 
borrowed both theme and meter from Alcaeus, and in all of these the 
principle that we have suggested holds good. There are only two other 
lyric meters,! the Lesser Asclepiadic and the Greater Sapphic in 
Horace’s book of odes, and similar models for these will doubtless 
come to light as new Alcaic papyri are found. In view of the fact that 
for none of the other ninety-eight poems of Horace can models be 
found that supply both theme and meter the principle that I have 
suggested seems to be established. 


1 The Archilochian meters had been made familiar by the publication of the Epodes 
so that Horace did not have to point to any model in i. 4, 7, 28; ii. 18; and iv. 4. 
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As regards the Lesser Asclepiadic line, Horace used this in the 
dedication to Maecenas. A model for a personal dedication probably 
did not exist in Alecaeus, and such a model could hardly have been 
employed had one existed. It is noteworthy that Horace avoids an 
intricate strophe here. Perhaps he uses the line stichically simply be- 
cause he has not yet indicated a model and intends that the repetition 
of the line will disclose the rhythm. However, in the third ode where 
it is used in a stanza we should expect a reference to a model in Al- 
caeus. The theme occurs in the Glyconic propempticon of Calli- 
machus (frag. 114), and this is usually considered Horace’s model. 
This theory is inviting since the Glyconic line would provide Horace’s 
reader with the rhythm for his first line—whereas the second line was 
already known from the first ode. Nevertheless, in view of the practice 
which we have discussed above, and in view of Horace’s reiterated 
statement that he modeled his rhythms on Alcaeus, we may surmise 
that Alcaeus probably provided the model in theme as in verse for 
Horace’s propempticon, that Alcaeus wrote a propempticon in the 
“first Asclepiadic strophe,”’ and that Callimachus and Horace both 
employed that as model. Regarding the Greater Sapphic (Horace i. 8) 
we have as yet no Greek parallel, but Plautus Most. 149 indicates a 
common Greek source, and since i. 8 is the first occurrence in Horace 
of this meter we may, in view of Horace’s practice elsewhere, feel 
confident that somewhere in Alcaeus’ rolls there was a poem on this 
theme composed in this meter. 

If it is demonstrated that it was Horace’s deliberate method to 
borrow both the theme and the meter from a single model only when 
he wished to afford guidance in the rendering of a new form, a conclu- 
sion of some importance follows. Horace’s claims to originality which 
he makes with such vehemence in the nineteenth epistle of the first 
book! can be read in a new light. ‘The first impression one receives in 


1 There has been much discussion of the exact meaning of Epist. i. 19. 28 ff. The 
theme of the poem is of course 1. 21, “‘libera per vacuum posui vestigia princeps.”’ 
Horace declares that while a number of poetasters have begun to imitate him slavishly, 
it is his own practice to take only the meters of the Greek, while being wholly original 
in content. This had formerly been true of his iambics and was now fully as true of his 
three books of odes. He continues, ‘“‘And if you hesitate to accord me full credit because 
I retained the meters and art of my predecessors, I answer that Sappho and Alcaeus 
did the same. Sappho (daring to rival men) moulded her thought in Archilochian feet 
and so did Alcaeus, but they were original in substance and in the arrangement of the 
rhythm; they did not chose the themes of Archilochus.’’ Ogle (AJP [1923], pp. 55 ff.) 
seems to me to miss the point of the rest of the epistle. 
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reading the first twelve odes of Horace with all the parallel references 
inserted by modern scholars is that Horace imitated more than his 
contemporaries did. And yet he claims explicitly that it was merely 
the meter—not the substance—that he brought from the Greeks. The 
fact seems to be that if we except the beginnings of odes in which a 
meter occurs for the first or second time—and there Horace purposely 
aided the reader—we find no instances of actual translation in the 
meter of the original, and very few instances in which we can safely 
affirm that we have even the original of the theme. It is just possible 
that some Roman readers made the same mistake that we have made, 
and drawing from the ‘“‘clue-poems”’ of the first group the false im- 
pression that Horace lacked originality, they expressed views which 
called forth the angry retort of the nineteenth epistle. 

It would be quite out of place to regard Horace as highly original. 
In the sense in which we use the word today he was not, for he depend- 
ed upon his memory of things read as freely as was the custom of his 
day and of nearly all poets from Aleaeus to Wordsworth. But modern 
critics have gone inexcusably far in drawing up accusing parallels. 
When we have sifted out the commonplaces which necessarily belong 
to some of his themes and the definite references which we have dis- 
cussed above, I venture to say that we shall agree with Horace’s own 
statement of his case. 

Finally, Horace’s obligations to Aleaeus now stand out in a pecul- 
iar way. When we can check up the facts we find that he uses Alcaeus 
deliberately as his model for the meters even when the fragments of 
Sappho would seem at times to supply more interesting models. He 
certainly went to Alcaeus for his Sapphic, Alcaic, Greater Asclepiadic, 
and Ionic meters, and probably for his Lesser Asclepiadics and the 
Greater Sapphics as well. He probably meant what he said in Epist. 
i. 19. 32 when he affirmed explicitly: “unc [Alcaeum] ego... . 
volgavi.”’ If that is true, our problem in attempting to read the Hora- 
tian meters is not to follow Christ and Kiessling in searching out the 
metrical theories of Varro and Caesius Bassus, but to discover if 
possible how the lines of Alcaeus were read in Athens when Horace 
studied them there. 


Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 





INTERPRETATION OF A PAPYRUS LETTER P.S.I. 835! 
CHAEREMON TO PHILOXENUS 
By Rosert Cuisotm Horn 


The Editor’s Preface is as follows: 


The papyrus, coming from the excavations at Oxyrhynchus, is broken in 
lines 7 and 8; but there appears no defect in the lines. We have transcribed 
without separating the words, because indeed in many cases we did not know 
how to separate them. The errors of writing and grammar are such and so 
many as to render it impossible for us to restore a tolerable text [contesto 
tollerabile]. The little that we understand (the writer likes to swear pa tov 
@edv, but not even this does he write without errors) is certainly clear even 
to all the letters, and it is of no consequence to note it; may the rémainder be 
of value as épynvetas yupvdovov. 

It is this interpretation which I wish to undertake. This is an un- 
usually illiterate letter from Chaeremon to Philoxenus. It is edited 
without notes and no attempt has been made to separate the words. 
However, it might prove to be an interesting letter, if we can sepa- 
rate the words and correctly find the meaning, making full allowance 


for the very bad spelling and the impossible syntax; for it is evidently 
the letter of a very ignorant man in trouble. I believe that I can 
interpret the letter, and I find the interpretation interesting. Only in 
one or two places is the meaning uncertain, and even there we are 
not far from the right understanding of the word or phrase. 


P.S.I. 835 
TW KUPLO” KOL TLULLWTATW TATPWHL 
Pidokevou yeouxov xarpnupwy xarp(ev). 
Agw kat tapaxadXw dia Twv pi 
Kpov o.rapa. €d€dwKa oLTOU 
apraBas dexa. Aowmor exoor e& 
apraBas. ovx evpika dovvat. 
ora ‘yap € Gavpacwrarov ort 
moda gor pe acde|An ere’ 
emt pa TWH Jewy oKpaciw 


1 Pubblicazioni della Societa Italiana, per la ricerca dei Papiri greci e latini in 
Egitto. ‘‘Papiri Greci e Latini” (ed. G. Vitelli), Vol. VII. Firenze, 1925. 
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€v KoKou Katakwoov. ameo- 
Tia Tapa Po.Baypwv 

TwWY Tpovontny Ypaupalra 
ouvxwpica Tas ekoot e& 
apraBas, ews €ehOn o Oav- 
pac.aTn és THY KwuNV 

kat To OeXnoa TrovovvTa. 
ouras yap or. To\Xa Tpay- 
pa cou o.Bontioa. pa Tov 
Oewv eav ee evs THY 
kwunv eav Oeders 

THY TLYLNVY TApEXeL 

eav Oedns add avt’v- 
WOvVOTUTOVYTA, 


eppwoo8at 


gor e<u>xop ( at) Troddots 
Xpovoy kupot TaTpwv 
KUPULOL. 

COMMENTS 


. pov is written above the line. 


2. Didokévov yeobxou for Pirokévw yeobxw. In Byzantine times the 


confusion of 0, ov, and w was common; ef. P.S.I. 836, 3 (sixth 
century): Tod weyadorpeotatw .... Koutde; P.S.I. 831, 27 (fifth 
to sixth century): 7@ Oavyacwrarw ‘“Hpaxdeldov. 

. TWY =TOP. 

. o.rdpa for ovrapiov. For the word cf. Liddell and Scott, who quote 
Plutarch and others. In B.G.U. 321, 8 and 11 (216 a.p.) cerapra 
occurs. Query: Is 6 to be read instead of €? If so, dé5wxa is a per- 
fect, and the sense is complete after 5éxa in line 5. If ¢ is cor- 
rectly read, é5é5wxa is a confusion of the aorist and the perfect. 
Accepting the latter, we shall place a period after ovrdpa in line 4, 
and another period after d5éxa in line 5. 

. Aourol does not agree with its noun in this illiterate letter. 

. apTaBas in the accusative case; because it is so often used in such 
statements of quantity, the phrase has become stereotyped. 
eUpixa for evpnka. 

. ora for otéa. For the misspelling with 7 instead of 6 cf. P.B.M. 
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1273 (29 a.v.): dmwrwacwue (=arodwaouev); note also dpls 
(=7pis) ; P. Tebt. 304, 8 (167 a.p.): obk ofra bmws. € Oavuacw- 
tatov perhaps for 7 Oavuacwrarn. We have then a confusion be- 
tween this feminine form and 6 @avyacwraros. For the latter cf. 
836, 1 (sixth century): 6 @avyactdratos ‘Hpaxdeirns. In the same 
papyrus, in the same line, appears 7 07) ebxeveorn (=ebyeveorarn), 
but in line 5, edxévia (=etyévera). For another confusion of the 
expressions see below, lines 14-15. The genitive Qavyacwrarov is 
somewhat puzzling. Perhaps the influence of dedueba with the 
genitive in such expressions was too strong for the writer, as P. 
Thead. 13, 9-10 (322 a.p.): dedueba Tod peyadelov gov. € before 
Oavpacwrarov is for 7. Confusion of € and 7 is frequent. Cf. O.P. 
1480, 13 (32 a.v.): #av for éav; and in line 25 75y[ws for Adéws. 
P.S.I. 831, 27 (fifth to sixth century): duvvaunfa, and’ P.S.I. 836, 
1, avedOer, for avnd\Oev. O.P. 1874, 17-18 (sixth century), ué for uy 
in wé aoXéons. 

. e=p. aode|. In the lacuna supply Aj éore. dogedf = dogar7. 
. Tov Sew = Tov Oedv. emt=érel. oKpaoiw. This is most puzzling. 
I suggest éxxpafev, “to cry out.” Query: Is the o a certain read- 
ing? Could this represent dxpdaciv? In Preisigke’s Wérterbuch we 
do not find axpdacis; but we do find dxpodoum and dxpodrns in 
papyri of this period. 

. koxou for kax@. katakuwoov probably for xaragwon, which occurs 
frequently in these late letters. We seem to have ov for 7 as in 
Savpacwrarov in line 7. Possibly the writer intended katagtiwao(v), 
the imperative, which is also common. 

. Do. Bapuywr retained in the nominative. Phoebammon is mentioned 
in 836, 10; and in the same letter Heraclites is called rpovoeirns. 
mpovonrns is interpreted as curator in Herwerden, and some refer- 
ences are given. 

. Tav=Tov. yYpaupal. In the lacuna supply ra. 

. suvxwpioa. Aorist imperative, for curywpioov; a introduced from 
the other forms. Or better, it stands for the infinitive ovvywpioat 
(=ovyxwpjoat). 

. &6n. Third person singular. 6 @avuaciarn. Confusion of 6 
Oavpacwraros and 7 Gavpacwrarn. wr is carelessly dropped out. 
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. 70 is used as a relative. Other examples from the papyri are 
- B.G.U. 948 (fourth to fifth century), rpds 76 divoue; P. Flor. 284 
(538 A.D.), év 7@ mapeAnpauev oxquare; P. Grenf., I, 57 (561 a.p.), 
TO wn €in. OedAnoa. The grammatical constructions become still 
worse toward the end of the letter, and yet the sense is evident; 
the meaning is: ‘‘Doing what I wished.” It is possible, however, 
that the second person was intended. For error in person of verb 
cf. O.P. 1860 (sixth to seventh century), 6 éuds dds éypawa xri. 

. olras=oldas. Cf. ofra in line 7. Above the 7 there is a a; oloras 
would be a confusion between ofdas and olo@a. mparyua is an error 
for mpayyuara. 

. olBonrioa for 7BonPyoa. The error is due to confusion of sounds, 
which cause misspelling. 

. €dde carelessly for €\Ons. Cf. O.P. 130, 16, caradaBe (for karadaBy). 
Oewv = Oedv. 

. Tapexer. Confusion in sense between an infinitive and an impera- 
tive. The imperative is needed, rapexe: for rapexe. 

. There is no distinction in meaning between éav 6éAns and éav 6€dexs 
of line 20, as there is no distinction of sound. There is a repetition, 
due to the emotion of the writer. ad\avrt is for GAN’ art’ (= “in- 
stead of”) followed by a participle; the participle is in the accusa- 
tive as movovvra, line 16. 

. urooturouvra. This seems to be from bzocridw in the sense of “‘be 
harsh.” Cf. drooridw in Liddell and Scott, and also crb@w. Under 
the latter they quote Themistius (339 A) for the meaning: “be 
harsh, austere, gloomy.” 

. Eeppwoobat is for éppao8ar. The € written over the second ¢ is an 
additional error in an attempted correction. 

. gov an error for g€. moAXos xpovov. This is a confusion of two con- 
structions: zoAddv xpdvov and modXots xpévors. For the phrase cf. 
P.S.1. 831, 31 (fifth to sixth century), épp@o0ai cat eb xyouat toAdots 
xpovors. P.S.1. 825, 25-26 (fourth to fifth century), éppaafai ce 
eUxouat toddots xpovors. Cf. also P.B.M. 982 (fourth century), 
P.B.M. 244 (ca. 346 a.v.), and Meyer, Gr. Texte 23 (fourth cen- 
tury). 

. kupot evidently for xipue. Cf. vou for ve in line 25, and in line 27 





Rosert Cuisotm Horn 


xupvot for kbpue. A few of the other letters which show very bad 
spelling and grammar are these: P.B.M. 244 and 405 (both of 
about 346 a.p.), P.S.I. 831 (fifth to sixth century), and O.P. 1874 
(sixth century). 


TRANSLATION 


To my lord and most honored patron, Philoxenus the cultivator, 
Chaeremon sends greeting. I beg and implore you for the little amount 
of grain. I have given ten artabae of grain. There are left twenty-six 
artabae. I have not found a way to give it. For I know, Your Excel- 
lency, that many things with you are not secure. For by God you will 
deem it right to cry out in the midst of trouble. I sent a letter to 
Phoebammon the director to grant me the twenty-six artabae until 
Your Excellency comes to the village and you do what I wished. For 
you know that in many things I helped you. By God, if you come into 
the village, if you please grant me the price, if you please, instead of 
being harsh. 

I pray for your long-continued good health, My Lord and Patron. 


MUHLENBERG COLLEGE 





POMPEIUSVE PAREM 
By L. G. Pocock 


In a recent article on the policy of Clodius from 58 to 56 B.c. 
(Classical Quarterly, January, 1927) Mr. F. B. Marsh corrects certain 
views expressed in an earlier article of mine (ibid., July, 1924) and 
argues that Clodius was used as an instrument by Crassus in the con- 
flict of his interests with Pompey’s; and that Clodius’ attack on the 
Julian laws was a threat directed against Pompey exclusively—the 
object being not so much to rescind those laws as by the threat to 
cause division between Pompey and the Optimates, and keep his 
interests bound to those of the Triumvirate. 

Mr. Marsh stresses the part played by Crassus and minimizes that 
of Caesar, whereas I think that Crassus and Caesar were hand in 
glove, and that Caesar’s legislation was in no actual danger at all. 
Otherwise I entirely agree with Mr. Marsh’s view, which, with this 
exception, is identical with that which I stated briefly in a second 
note on Clodius (zbid., XIX, 1925) and with more detail in a commen- 
tary on the In Vatiniwm, published last year. 

Mr. Marsh, however, proceeds to suggest that on the return of 
Cicero the optimate party proceeded deliberately to alienate Pompey 
and conciliate Caesar; that the attack on the Lex Campana from 
December, 57, onward was aimed by them at Pompey; and that in 
the end Pompey was driven, a disappointed man, to Luca and there 
made the best terms he could. The view which I wish to uphold is 
that it was Pompey on the contrary who was making the pace. He 
had aimed, ever since the departure of Caesar to Gaul, at strengthen- 
ing his own position by reconciliation with the Senate, while main- 
taining, as the other string to his bow, his alliance with Caesar. 
Caesar’s victories, furthermore, had urgently increased the necessity 
for strengthening his personal position. Having weathered the at- 
tacks of Clodius, he succeeded largely through the agency of Lentulus 
Spinther (Cons. 57) in securing the recall of Cicero and arranging a 
general reconciliation with the Senate'—a reconciliation in which — 


1Cf. Class. Rev. XX XVIII (November, 1924), 170. 
[CuassicaL PaiLoLoey, XXII, July, 1927] 301 
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Caesar, under the shadow of Pompey’s wing,' was included. The happy 
event was signalized by ovations to Cicero (as representing the 
senatorial standpoint), and the award of great honors, to Caesar a 
supplication of fifteen days (on the motion of Cicero), to Pompey 
something more substantial, the control of the corn supply through- 
out the world (also according to the motion of Cicero). There was of 
course plenty of opposition and jealousy from the extreme Optimates 
who wanted no personal ascendancies—Pompey would have had no 
need of Caesar, had it not existed; but this alliance of Pompey with 
the senatorial party may be said to have endured, in its imperfect 
form, until Pharsalia, and from the first it gave him an advantage 
over Caesar, whose return to ‘“‘constitutionalism” was neither spon- 
taneous nor unreserved.2 Pompey, to put it bluntly, wanted an army 
to counterbalance Caesar’s, and he was now in a position to play off 
one party against the other. Having obtained all he decently could 
from the Senate, he began to bring pressure to bear on Caesar. He 
allowed the tribune Lupus to raise the question of the Campanian 
land settlement*—a hint to the world at large that all was not well 
with the Triumvirate and that Pompey might not hold Caesar’s 
enemies in leash much longer. It was at the time the merest hint, but 
in due course Cicero was brought into action. With no protest from 
Pompey, in his defense of Sestius in March, 56, he made, with great 
dexterity and politeness, it is true, a bitter attack on the prestige of 
Caesar, while loudly sounding the praises of Pompey; and then on 
April 5,‘ amid scenes of great excitement, arranged for the famous 
debate of May 15 which never came off. Pompey then proceeded to 
Luca in a position to ask what he liked from Caesar, as the price of 
guaranteeing the continuation of his command in Gaul. He obtained 
the control of Spain and all its resources, whereas Caesar remarks® he 
proceeded to build up an army of seven legions for only one apparent 


1 Not forgetting Caesar’s military achievements, but speaking from the political 
point of view. 

2 The argument being that although he had given to Pompey his assent to Cicero’s 
recall, he had postponed that event as long as possible through the operations of 
Clodius; cf. my In Vat., p. 12. 


3Q. Fr. ii. 1. 1; ef. M. Cary, ‘‘Asinus Germanus,” Class. Quar., XVIII, 1923, for 
the whole matter of the Campanian land agitation in 57-56 B.c. 


4Q. Fr. ii. 5. 1. 5 Bell. Civ. i. 85. 
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reason—an army which might have won the campaign of Ilerda and 
altered the course of history. 

By way of defending a view which has already been stated else- 
where, I should now like to comment on certain points in Mr. Marsh’s 
argument. 

1. On page 31 he asks if it was not Crassus rather than Caesar 
who controlled the democratic party and enjoyed the services of 
Clodius. He brings arguments to show that Clodius was the retainer 
of Crassus, but none to show that he was not also the retainer of 
Caesar or that the interests of Crassus were distinct from those of 
Caesar. On the contrary, his argument that Caesar had been the sub- 
ordinate of Crassus since the Lex Manilia, in a defensive alliance 
against Pompey, suggests the continuation of that alliance down to 
56 more strongly than it suggests the predominance of Crassus—in 
other words, that the interests of Crassus were the interests of Caesar, 
and that Clodius served both. 

2. I think Mr. Marsh goes a little far when he says that Caesar 
was not in the least benefited by his own laws, and suggests that he 
would not have minded very much if they had been rescinded. For one 
thing, it is possible that those laws provided land on which Caesar 
might settle his own veterans in course of time;! for another, the 
annulment of his consular legislation could not but be a blow of the 
heaviest kind for any man’s prestige.2 When we come later on to 
Cicero’s meddling with the Lex Campana, we find that Crassus hurried 
off to Caesar at Ravenna and that Caesar was bitterly vexed about it.’ 
I mention this here to maintain the point that the object of Clodius 
(even if instigated by Crassus rather than Caesar) was to worry 
Pompey, not really to rescind the acts of Caesar at all. 

3. On page 34 Mr. Marsh says: 

No sooner had the orator returned ... . than they [the conservatives] 
seized upon the bait which Clodius had thrown them. The tribunes for 56 had 
hardly entered on their duties [in December of 57]... . than one of them 
raised the question of the Campanian land Meantime... . the mob 

. . was clamouring that Pompey should be given charge of the corn supply. 
... But two bills were presented to the house... . the moderate was 
1M. Cary, “Land Legislation of Julius Caesar,’ Jour. Phil., XXXV, 178, 179. 


2 In fact, it was not usually done, unless the legislator had first been murdered. 
* Fam. i. 9. 9. 
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easily carried Thus Pompey had been thwarted by the Senate 

Out of jealousy of Pompey, the Senate seized on this religious pretext [the 
oracle which forbade the restoration of an Egyptian king by an army] and the 
general was unable . . . . to interfere in Egypt While the nobles were 
thus alienating Pompey, they took care to abstain from any attack on Caesar. 
At the beginning of 56 they voted a thanksgiving of unprecedented length 
for his victories in Gaul. 

Now Cicero returned from exile on September 4, 57,! and much 
water had flowed down the Tiber before December 10, the date of 
Lupus’ motion on the Ager Campanus. The corn commission was pro- 
posed by Cicero on September 7 and voted by the Senate on Septem- 
ber 8. 

Caesar’s thanksgiving is to be dated not to the beginning of 56 
B.c. but quite definitely, I think, prior to November 14, 57, pretty 
certainly prior to September 29, and was probably proposed by 
Cicero at or about the same time as he proposed Pompey’s corn 
commission.? Writing to Lentulus Spinther in 54 8.c.—part of the 
passage is quoted by Mr. Marsh in his footnote on page 35—Cicero 
compliments* him on the part he had played in promoting his own 
recall, effecting a reconciliation between Pompey and the Senate, and 
bringing even Caesar round with unique and unprecedented marks of 
distinction; and continues to this effect: “.... But note what 
actually ensued—certain people continued to aid and abet Clodius 
and prevented Milo’s prosecution of him in November 57 .... and 
everything started to go to pieces again.’’ Elsewhere,‘ also, he tells 
Lentulus that Marcellinus (Cons. 56) and others were annoyed with 
him (Lentulus) for having put the power of the corn commission into 
Pompey’s hands. Therefore, while I agree with Mr. Marsh that some 
of the Optimates were jealous of Pompey throughout and that Crassus 
and Clodius egged them on, I must continue to regard the control of 
the corn supply, cum imperio,® throughout the entire world, rather as 
an honor than a thwarting*—and a more substantial honor than that 
accorded to Caesar simultaneously. And while the desire to thwart 


1 Ad Attic. iv. 1. 5. 
2 Cf. Fam. i. 9. 14-15 with Alt. iv. 3. 3; see also Class. Rev. (1925), p. 18. 
3 Fam. i. 9 ib. * Ioid., 1, 3. 5 Ibid. 


6 Cf. Att. iv. 1. 7: “postridie senatus frequens et omnes consulares nihil Pompeio 
postulanti negarunt .... et seq.” 
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Pompey may be said to have been stimulated by the “intolerable” 
character of Messius’ proposal in September, the hostility of Bibulus, 
Favonius Marcellinus, and others was not acute then—they merely 
grumbled'—and did not really come to a head until several months 
later.” 

4. We now come to the Ager Campanus, which is really the crux 
of the whole matter. In making the suggestion that the attack on the 
Campanian law was an attack directed against Pompey by the 
Optimates, encouraged by Crassus and Clodius, Mr. Marsh had per- 
haps not seen Mr. Cary’s ‘‘Asinus Germanus,” e.g., X VIII (1923), the 
argument of which would certainly have to be controverted before Mr. 
Marsh’s theory, unsupported as it is by any definite evidence, could 
be tenable. Thus his argument ignores the important fact that the 
motion of December 10 was proposed by Rutilius Lupus, a partisan 
of Pompey, who also proposed within a week or two that the restora- 
tion of Ptolemy should be intrusted to Pompey.* Is it likely that 
Cicero, who in March in his defense of Sestius had glorified Pompey 
as the champion of the constitution‘ and adroitly but bitterly attacked 
Caesar and his connection with the Populares,’ would on April 5 have 
deliberately assaulted the leader whom if he did not trust he could 
never abandon?® If he had been so acting, would he three days after- 
ward have called on Pompey, asked favors of him, and conversed 
amicably,’ with never a protest or the least sign that Pompey was 
offended with him?’ Why should a mere word from Pompey have 
arrested him in midcourse a few weeks later’—a word which could 
surely have been spoken before? Why should he have been so taken 
aback at the upshot? What does Mr. Marsh make of these words in 
Fam. i. 9. 8: 

hac a me sententia dicta magnus animorum motus est factus cum eorum 
quorum oportuit, tum illorum quorum nunquam putaram. nam....Pompeius 
cum mihi nihil ostendisset se esse infensum. .... Lucam ad Caesarem venit. 
Ibi multa de mea sententia questus est Caesar quippe qui etiam Ravennae 
Crassum ante vidisset ab eoque in me esset incensus? 

1 Tbid. 2Q. Fr. ii. 3. 3 Fam. i. 1. 3. 

4Cf. Pro Sest. 67, 69, 74, 107, 129. 

5 In Vat., passim. 


6 Nor does it seem very likely that the Senate, if Cicero’s motion was meant as an 
attack on Pompey, would the same day have voted him some £350,000 (Q. Fr. ii. 5). 


7 Ibid. 3. 8 Fam. i. 9.9. 9 Ibid. 10 and Q. Fr. ii. 6. 
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Why should Crassus have hurried off to Ravenna with news of Cicero’s 
action? Why should Caesar have been so irritated? Hardly out of 
solicitude for Pompey. What evidence is there that the discussion of 
the Campanian settlement would in fact damage Pompey? Mr. Marsh 
suggests that his veterans had not yet been settled; but what good 
objection is there to Mr. Cary’s view! that they had been settled, that 
there was land left for Caesar’s veterans, and that the object in view 
was a suspension of further allotments? 

5. Finally, Mr. Marsh holds that Pompey repaired to Luca in 
desperation and more or less throwing himself on the mercy of Caesar 
and Crassus “succeeded in arranging a renewal of the triumvirate.” 
But surely he went in a happier frame of mind. It was an army he 
wanted (Marsh, p. 34) and an army he got. Crassus, it is true, also 
got an army, and much trouble therewith. Caesar had his command 
prolonged and returned to the hazards of war. Of Pompey, ‘“‘unable 
to endure a peer,” he writes in chapter 85 of the Civil War, Book i, 
these bitter words: 

neque enim sex legiones alia de causa missas in Hispaniam septimamque 
ibi conscriptam neque tot tantasque classes paratas neque submissos duces 


rei militaris peritos. Nihil horum ad pacandas Hispanias, nihil ad usum 
provinciae provisum quae propter diuturnitatem pacis nullum auxilium 


desiderarit. omnia haec iam pridem contra se parari; in se novi generis 
imperia constitui, ut idem ad portas urbanis praesideat rebus et duas belli- 
cosissimas provincias absens tot annis obtineat. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
LONDON 


1 Cf. Class. Quar., XVIII, April, 1923, and Jour. Phil., XX XV, 178, 179, where it is 
shown, against Mr. Marsh’s theory (that the distribution of land to Pompey’s troops 
had somehow been hung up), that Capua had already been colonized in 58 or 57, prob- 
ably by Pompey himself, while there was stil) land in Campania for Caesar to settle his 
troops in after the Civil War. 





GEORGE CONVERSE FISKE 
1872-1927 


George Converse Fiske was a graduate of the Boston Public Latin 
School and of Harvard College. He continued as a graduate student 
at Harvard University, taking the Doctor’s degree in 1900. He was 
almost immediately called to the University of Wisconsin and re- 
mained there until his death. His doctoral thesis was a substantial 
contribution on “The Politics of the Patrician Claudii.”” But he was 
ultimately diverted from the field of political history to the subject 
of religion, and for many years his courses in this attractive topic 
were richly suggestive. His published work, however, fell largely in 
the fields of satire and rhetorical theory. His Lucilius and Horace, 
published by the University of Wisconsin in 1920, revealed a sound 
scholarship and painstaking pursuit of the many baffling phenomena 
of Roman satire. The Greek sources of Lucilius and the later influence 
of the early satirist were traced with thoroughness and with due con- 
sideration of the broader principles to which the mass of details was 
related. It was only an initial contribution. At the time of his death 
he was preparing a summary treatment of Roman rhetorical theory. 

A thorough New Englander by birth and training he was trans- 
planted to the Middle West. His success, apart from his scholarly 
equipment, was largely due to the quality indicated in the signature 
to his familiar letters, “Always your friend, George Converse Fiske.” 
In a brief term at the University of Chicago it was apparent how 
gifted he was in immediately winning the respect and affection of his 
students and of his new colleagues. During his long service in Wis- 
consin he never allowed his personal interests to conflict with the best 
interests of the university and of the Classical Department, and 
nobody was more devoted to the service of his students and of the 
teachers of Latin throughout the state. He was one of a group of then 
young men at Harvard University in the years 1895-1900, now scat- 
tered over the country in various academic positions; his death marks 
the first break in their circle. They, even more than his other col- 
leagues, will miss his intellectual honesty, his loyal and hearty friend- 
ship, and his high ideals of scholarship. 

H. W. P. 
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FRANCIS WILLEY KELSEY 


Francis Willey Kelsey, professor of the Latin language and litera- 
ture in the University of Michigan, died of heart failure on May 14 
at an Ann Arbor hospital, where he had gone for rest and relief from 
severe chest pains, which commenced soon after he left Egypt at the 
end of March. His condition was not considered serious, and he was 
busy every day with correspondence and plans for his next year’s 
work in Egypt, the funds for which he had already secured. 

He was born at Ogden, New York, on May 23, 1858, and gradu- 
ated from the University of Rochester in 1880. The same institution 
gave him the Ph.D. in 1886 and LL.D. in 1910. He commenced teach- 
ing as instructor in Latin at Lake Forest University in 1880 and con- 
tinued there until 1889, having been made professor of Latin in 1884 
after a year’s leave of absence, which was spent in study in Europe. 

In 1889 he was called to the University of Michigan and upon the 
death of Professor Frieze was made head of the Latin Department in 
1890, a position which he held until his death. In 1900-1901 he was 
given a leave of absence from the University and served as director 
of the American School of Classical Studies in Rome. In 1920 he 
organized and secured the funds for the first Near East Expedition of 
the University of Michigan, of which he was director for the next two 
years. This brought a wealth of photographs, archaeological material, 
and especially manuscripts and papyri to the University Library. 

Again in 1924 he arranged the second Near East Expedition with 
ampler funds and an enlarged program so as to include excavation. 
This has continued up to the present with even greater acquisitions 
of research material and with successful excavations at ancient Anti- 
och in Pisidia, at Carthage, and for three successive years at Karanis 
in the Fayoum of Egypt. 

In the University of Michigan he was conspicuous from the first 
for his initiative and energy. Before 1900 he had built up a good classi- 
cal library, in large part with funds secured by gifts, and in 1904 
came the first volume of the University of Michigan Studies, ‘“Human- 
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istic Series,” of which the twenty-first volume will appear this year. 
All have been planned by him and the funds secured through his 
efforts. 

Outside interests also enjoyed his tireless energy for organization 
and promotion. For thirty-eight years he was a member of the Uni- 
versity Musical Society, serving as president for many years. The 
University School of Music, the Choral Union, and the Annual May 
Festival owe him much. From 1907 to 1912 he was president of the 
Archaeological Institute of America and was in large measure re- 
sponsible for the rapid growth and broadening of influence of the 
Institute during those years. He was a member of many other classi- 
cal associations both in this country and abroad and labored earnestly 
in their behalf. In 1907 he was president of the American Philological 
Association. Early in the nineties he organized the Classical Confer- 
ence as an adjunct to the Michigan Schoolmasters Club, and it has 
had an unbroken existence with increasing influence since that time. 
All other high-school subjects now have similar conferences, and the 
growth of the Club in influence and numbers is shown by the fact that 
at the last annual meeting, in April of this year, there were three 
thousand members present. Professor Kelsey as president had planned 
this great meeting, but sickness prevented him from presiding. 

His published work is equally voluminous and varied. Among 
the textbooks, Caesar’s Gallic War, now in its twenty-first edition, is 
the best known. The Mau-Kelsey Pompeii, published in 1899, has 
been the standard authority on the subject since its appearance. It 
is now out of print, and for several years he had been gathering 
material and directing research for a new and larger edition. His 
associates hope to complete and publish the work. ° 

In 1918 he undertook the translation of Hugo Grotius’ De jure 
belli et pacis, at the request of the Carnegie Peace Foundation, and 
with several associates completed the work. The first volume, which 
is Professor Kelsey’s part of the work, has appeared this year. 

He was a most inspiring teacher, a broad and accurate scholar, an 
investigator of ability, but even more conspicuous as an organizer 
and director of research. Always kindly and generous in his attitude 
toward others, he harbored no resentment at criticism, even when 
unfair and undeserved, but he was never influenced by it to abandon 
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plans and projects which he believed were right. He lived to see many, 
if not all, his former critics and opponents united in praise of the suc- 
cess of his undertakings. 

He is survived by his wife, who was Isabelle Badger, of Niles, 
Michigan, to whom he was married in 1885; and by three children: 
Ruth (Mrs. Fred C, Diel), of Los Angeles, California; Charlotte 
(Mrs. Frank J. Hubley), of New York; and Easton, who is a student 
in the Law Department of the University of Michigan. 


Henry A. SANDERS 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 





NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


THE HOMER OF ARISTOTLE 


Professor Margoliouth’s book is full of interest, and those who have kept 
their faith in one Homer will wish it well. Insudent critici; let us here pursue 
the professor’s method. We shall find comfort for the Unitarian. 

First, let us try the personalia. I had the audacity to write down my own 
in Greek letters, viz., a pseudonym (Outis) which I have sometimes used, the 
name of this town (Andreapolis), and my nationality (Scotus), and found to 
my amazement that they provide a version—dvep, tis téxos modus ovdas—of 
the inquiry that the learned have been addressing to Homer through the 
ages about his origin, birthplace, and native soil. It looks as if an unseen 
influence were calling up an old and lost paroemiac, garbling it only to the 
extent of substituting ris for ri. 

Next, if I venture to make free with the name of the learned author of 
the treatise named above, and write the sentence, A. &. MapyoAodfos “rov 
*Apiororédovs “Ounpov’”’ érotnee, I find it conceals the dictum, ‘Ouyjpov 75 réA0s 
dpirtov éroinoev: dows yap wdOos, the correct translation of which appears 
to be, “He has produced the best solution of the Homeric Question, for the 
{old] notion [of multiple authorship] is humbug.” 

This is encouraging, but if we turn to the Homeric text there is something 
even better. I select r 468, for, if there is one word in the poems which might 
suggest a cryptogram more than another, it is the first word of that line, which 
runs dpypyoe S€ wor wap’ Eraipwv adyyeAos Skis. And sure enough the letters 
are @wvavra cuveroiow, when grouped thus, with a double o for one w, dios 
“Ounpos éyw: py, pa, KAde* ov Te mapeyvws. The Earth, it will be seen, is 
entreated not to weep (over the depravity of the Dissecting community), and 
it is assured that it had not erred in its judgment (that the author of the 
poems was Homer, of “indivisible supremacy’’). So then, sursum corda! 


A. SHEWAN 
St. ANDREWS 


NOTES ON APULEIUS 


1. Met.i.8 
In speaking of the exploits of the sorceress Meroe, Socrates says, “alium 
de foro quod adversus eam locutus esset, in arietem deformavit et nunc aries 
ille causas agit.” There is a singular appropriateness and logic about the way 
in which Meroe exercises her powers—witness the innkeeper whom she 
311 
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changed into a frog, which swims about in a cask of wine and greets his 
customers with polite but hoarse croaks (ibid.). 

When one thinks of Trimalchio’s interpretations of the signs of the zodiac, 
one wonders whether there lurks under this transformation of the lawyer any 
bit of popular association of ideas. Trimalchio says of the sign Aries (Petron. 
xxxix. 5), “plurimi hoe signo scholastici nascuntur et arietilli.”” Peck trans- 
lates the last word ‘‘rambunctious people”; Mitchell, ‘“‘rampagious people,” 
cautioning us in his note against trying too seriously to understand these puns; 
Ryan translates “rhetoricians”; Heseltine, ‘““young rams”; Burnaby made out 
of the two subjects “Scholars, Advocates and Horned Beasts.” Little addi- 
tional help is given by the lexica and commentaries. (Harper accepts arietini, 
which is farther from the MS reading arieti illi.) 

It seems possible that a connecting link between the Aries and scholastici 
et arietilli may be furnished by the passage in Apuleius. Lawyers and rams 
may have had, in the popular opinion, some resemblances. If so, we should 
find help as to the meaning of arietilli in Apuleius, and in Petronius the 
explanation of the transformation in Apuleius. 


2. Met. i. 13 
Meroe has just cut the throat of Socrates and inserted a sponge in the 
wound. She leaves him with the words, “heus tu, spongia, cave in mari nata 
per fluvium transeas.” 
A ghost, according to an old superstition, cannot cross running water. 
A story by Marion Elizabeth Watson in the January, 1926, number of the 


Ladies Home Journal turned partly on this point. One thinks, too, of Icha- 
bod Crane’s hope of safety if he reached the bridge. Was the galloping Hes- 
sian equally unable to cross running water? Possibly this sponge had acquired 
from Meroe some ghostly powers and ghostly inhibitions. 


3. Met. iii. 25 

The Roman legal fiction of postliminium, or restoration of civic status to 
a prisoner of war who had escaped or been set free, as of the date of capture, 
frequently appears in Apuleius, and may be taken as evidence of his knowl- 
edge of Roman law. It has long seemed to me that Apuleius and the legal 
writers are in part responsible for those shifts in the meanings of Latin words 
which bring them closer to their English derivatives. Since postliminium 
yields no English derivatives, it hardly illustrates that point, but it does 
mark the kinship between the language of Apuleius and that of the jurists of 
the imperial period. Among the best examples of the word, which occurs eight 
times in the Metamorphoses, is the following: “nam rosis tantum demorsitatis 
exibis asinum statimque in meum Lucium postliminio redibis.” The technical 
term may come strangely from the lips of Fotis, but its appropriateness and 
accuracy are the more striking (cf. Norden, Apuleius von Madaura und das 
roem. Privatrecht, pp. 84-85). 
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4. Met. iv. 30 and 35 


Apuleius’ mastery of sound and of verbal effects generally has often been 
observed. An even closer analysis of his methods would probably be richly 
rewarded. I have even sometimes suspected him of anticipating the con- 
sonant patterns with which certain modern French writers and critics operate. 
Two passages in which sibilants are used with equal but wholly different 
effects are the following: 

Frustra me pastor ille cuius iustitiam fidemque magnus comprobavit Iuppiter 
ob eximiam speciem tantis praetulit deabus. Sed non adeo gaudens ista, quaccum- 
que est, meos honores usurpaverit: iam faxo huius etiam ipsam inlicitae for- 
monsitatis paeniteat [iv. 30], 
and 

Psychen autem paventem ac trepidam et in ipso scopuli vertice <sortem suam) 
deflentem mitis aura molliter spirantis Zephyri, vibratis hinc inde laciniis et reflato 
sinu, sensim levatam suo tranquillo spiritu vehens paulatim per devexa rupis 
excelsae, vallis subditae florentis cespitis gremio leniter delapsam reclinat [iv. 35]. 


5. Met. iv. 31 


Apuleius, as is well known, is fond of echoing formulas which are found 
in other writers, especially the poets. Some of these had become conventional- 
ized, as ‘“‘per ego te maternae caritatis foedera” with its involved order. How 
firmly fixed this (or a slightly different but still involved) order was may be 
seen by a few scattered examples. Virgil (Aen. iv. 314-15) varies it slightly: 
“ner ego has lacrimas dextramque tuam te.” Plautus (Rud. 627) has Trachalio 
say to Daemones, “per ego haec genua te obtestor,”’ though a few lines below 
(635) Daemones replies, “‘ego te per crura et talos tergumque obtestor tuum.” 
Petronius (exxvii. 3) has “immo ego per formam tuam te rogo.’’ Another 
echo of Virgil may be found in Met. v. 8, “et deam spirat mulier,’”’ which sug- 
gests Virgil’s “nec vox hominem sonat” (op. cit. i. 328). 


Evan T. SaGe 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


ON PLINY EP. x. 17B 


ita certe prospicio ex ratione Prusensium, quam cum maxime tracto. Thus 
reads the last sentence of this letter.! For cum maxime, which is the reading of 
the manuscript addition to a composite volume of the Letters once the prop- 
erty of the great French Hellenist, Budaeus, the first Aldine edition (1508) 
has cum Maximo. Both the Budaean transcript and the printed edition of 
Aldus go back ultimately to an ancient Paris manuscript, now lost.2 The 
Trajan correspondence is not preserved in any other extant manuscript. 


1T have given the text of Professor E. T. Merrill’s critical edition. Teubner, 1922. 


2 An uncial fragment in the Morgan Library, New York City, is believed by Pro- 
fessor E. K. Rand to be a part of this manuscript. 
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From the time of Perizonius, who anticipated the reading of the Budaean 
volume by a conjecture, most text-critics have preferred cum maxime to the 
Aldine cum Maximo. Professor E. K. Rand, however, who has gained a new 
confidence in the Aldine Pliny, would revert to cum Maximo, on the ground 
that we have a reference here to Trajan’s freedman, Maximus. 

With no presumption of definitely settling this passage, it may be per- 
mitted, nevertheless, to set down a few observations: 

1. In the Trajan correspondence Pliny is usually quite careful to identify 
individuals more precisely than by the employment of a cognomen only. 
Sometimes he gives the full name; sometimes, a title or the man’s occupation; 
sometimes he characterizes the person of whom he writes in other ways. 

2. An indisputable reference to Trajan’s freedman, Maximus, is found 
in x. 27. Here Pliny writes Maximus, libertus et procurator tuus, and Trajan 
in his rescript speaks of Maximum, libertum meum. Again in x. 85 Pliny writes 
Maximum, libertum et procuratorem tuum. It is hardly conceivable that Pliny 
would write Mazimo, without further definition, the first time he is referred 
to in the correspondence. 

3. Maximus would have nothing to do with revising the budget of the 
Prusenses. His duties apparently lay elsewhere; he was employed, for ex- 
ample, in the collection of grain, as we learn from Ep. x. 27. Furthermore, he 
was not one of the governor’s personal staff. But city budgets were the 
governor’s business, not an imperial procurator’s. Finally, Maximus was not a 
high official, being merely an assistant to the procurator Gemellinus. 

4. It is extremely doubtful that Maximus was stationed as far west in 
the province as Prusa, or had any occasion to be there. His post was to all 
appearances near Paphlagonia.’ 

5. In his rescripts, Trajan usually repeats the names of the persons 
mentioned by Pliny. Such, however, is not the case here. It may be argued 
that in the present instance there is no need of a reference to Maximus by 
Trajan. That is true, but it is equally true that in x. 30 Trajan repeats the 
name of Sempronius Caelianus though he could have answered Pliny’s letter 
just as well without doing so. A certain formality in the Trajan correspond- 
ence seems to have dictated this usage. 

6. In x. 51 ad fin. Aldus seems to have made a similar blunder, writing 
Mazimo, which is obviously wrong, for maxime, which is handed down by 
Avantius, accepted by Beroaldus, and approved by the silent testimony of 
Budaeus, which may or may not be significant. If Aldus has erred here, we 
must be prepared for the possibility that he may be wrong in x. 17B also. 

7. It is easier to explain the Aldine reading as an emendation than it is to 

1Cf. Harvard Studies, XXXVI, 29. 

2E.g., Iuli Seruiani, optimi uiri tuique amantissimi (II); Voconius Romanus, ab 
ineunte aetate condiscipulus et contubernalis meus (IV); Gauius Bassus, praefectus orae 
Ponticae (X XI); Maximo et Dionysio pistoribus (LXXIV). 


3 Cf. Pliny Ep. x. 27. 
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account for the Budaean text in that manner. In the first place, the scribe (J) 
of Budaeus is not given to emending; he was not polishing a text for publica- 
tion, but was copying what he found in his source. With Aldus it was differ- 
ent; he was striving to give the public the most readabe text possible. Here 
he was confronted by a difficulty, for in his source, the ancient Paris Codex, 
17A and 17B apparently appeared as one letter. This gave rise to several 
awkward repetitions in the same letter. In 17A Pliny had already written 
Trajan nunc rei publicae Prusensium impendia, reditus, debitores, excutio 

A desire to reduce the number of repetitions very likely inspired Aldus to 
write cum Maximo for cum maxime. By cum maxime Pliny very probably 
meant to say “at the present moment,” repeating in brief what he had said in 
the parallel, 17A, where he used nunc. Perhaps Aldus was suspicious also 
that cum maxime alone with the verb was not good Latin. The remarks about 
a Maximus as procurator in the other letters of the Trajan correspondence 
may have suggested what seemed to him an easy and certain emendation. 

8. The reference sign on cum maxime in the Bodleian volume may pos- 
sibly have been added by 7 after Budaeus had inspected Aldus’ edition and 
found Maximo, which he could hardly have approved. 

Since the reading cum Mazimo has very little to recommend it and since 
it can be explained as an emendation more easily than can cum mazime, it 
seems best to retain the latter reading, which is approved by usage in Pliny.? 

After all, Professor Merrill is very probably right in regarding this Aldine 
reading as an unnecessary and flagrant desertion of the Parisinus by Aldus. 


ALFRED P. DorJAHN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE TERMINAL DATES OF THE REIGN OF 
ALEXANDER SEVERUS 


The date commonly accepted for the elevation of Alexander Severus to 
the rank of Caesar by his cousin Elagabalus seems to be July 10, 221 (Schulz, 
vom Prinzipat zm. Dominat, p. 48; and others), and that of his death as being 
somewhere between March 11, and 20, 235. While in neither case can there 
be any reasonable doubt regarding the year, it seems to the writer that in 
each one a mistake has been made regarding the month and day. 

The date of Elagabalus’ death is fixed without question (Dio Cas- 
sius Ixxviii. 39 and Zonaras xii. 14) at March 11, 222. Lampridius (Alez. 
Severus lx. 1) gives the length of Alexander Severus’ reign as thirteen years 
and nine days; Eutropius (viii. 23), thirteen years and eight days; and 
Eusebius (Eccl. Hist. vi. 28) follows his usual practice in giving the round 
number, thirteen years. The Chronographer of 354 appears to vary irrecon- 

1 The fact that these letters are joined in the Budaeus volume as well as in the 
Aldine edition justifies this assumption. 


2 Cf. Cortius-Longolius on vi. 31. 15. 
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cilably from the foregoing, giving thirteen years, eight months, and nine days. 
Let us suspend judgment of this last statement for a moment, and take the 
three first. Measuring from the death of Elagabalus, we secure March 20, 19, 
and 11, 235, respectively, as dates for Alexander Severus’ death. This seems 
to have been the usual procedure among historians from Gibbon to the 
present. Unfortunately, two flaws develop which are fatal to this method of 
reasoning. Along with the length of Alexander’s reign Lampridius states that 
of his life—twenty-nine years, three months, and seven days. The Fasti 
Philocali (C.J.L. I, 274) give October 1 as the date of his birth, and the at- 
tempts which some have made to refer this to Alexander the Great break 
down in the face of Plutarch’s testimony (Alexander, chap. iii) that the Mace- 
donian monarch was born in the Attic month Hecatombaion. A computation 
based upon Lampridius and the Fasti Philocali would place the date of this 
emperor’s murder at January 8, 235. Furthermore, an Egyptian papyrus 
(P. Oxy., 6:912) is dated by Maximinus on February 25, 235, and as Alex- 
ander was murdered near Cologne we must allow that considerable time would 
elapse before his successor would be proclaimed in Egypt. Any date in March, 
235, therefore, becomes untenable; and we must seek for the actual date early 
in January of the same year. The only objection to the acceptance of the date 
secured from Lampridius and the Fasti Philocali, as indicated above, is the 
assumption that this reign must be dated from the death of Elagabalus. But 
though such a basis of computation was very common, it would seem not to 
have been followed here. 

It seems evident that Lampridius, who states length of reign and of life 
side by side, would have made his statements consistent. Such they are if 
instead of the actual computation we take the official one. Alexander Severus 
appears regularly, after his first year, to have renewed his tribunician power 
on or near January 1 (Egbert, Latin Inscr., p. 138). On January 1, 235, then, 
he would have entered his fourteenth official year; and coins show that he 
actually did so (Cohen, Med. Imp., IV, 483, No. 16, etc.). On January 8, 
235, he would have completed thirteen years and eight days by this method 
of computation. This method, and it alone, will make all the available data 
agree; hence we may, without hesitation, place the date of Alexander Severus’ 
murder at January 8, 235. 

The date usually given for his elevation to Caesarship (July 10, 221) rests 
upon an inscription (CIL, VI, 2001) recording his co-optation into a priest- 
hood on that day. This might be good presumptive evidence; but it is in- 
validated by another inscription (ibid., 3069) which mentions Elagabalus 
and Alexander as Jmperatores, and which is dated beyond peradventure at 
June 1, 221. As, on the other hand, a military diploma of Elagabalus dated 
January 7, 221 (ibid., III, 1997, LX XXIV) does not mention Alexander 
at all, his elevation must have occurred between January 7 and June 1, 221. 
It is here that we must, it seems, consider the statement of the Chronographer 
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of 354. This author has at times eccentric methods of reckoning an emperor’s 
accession (as when he dates that of Caesar from the Battle of Pharsalus, or of 
Augustus from Philippi), but we must try to interpret his computations rather 
than to reject them entirely. It would not be inconceivable if he reckoned 
Alexander’s accession from his elevation to the Caesarship. If we accept Janu- 
ary 8, 235, as the date of his death, and reckon back thirteen years, eight 
months, and nine days, we arrive at April 30 or May 1, 221—a date which at 
least has the merit of satisfying the conditions of the two inscriptions men- 
tioned above. That such a date is only hypothetical is of course evident; but 
until more conclusive evidence appears it satisfies the conditions better than 
any other as yet offered. 


C. KE. Van SICKLE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


KEATS AND LUCAN 


“Keats’ ‘A Shadow of a magnitude,’ ” writes Miss Amy Lowell, “is one 
of the finest and most original expressions in all poetry.” It is a fine con- 
clusion to the sonnet on the Elgin Marbles. But its originality reduces to a 
reminiscence of Lucan’s stat magni nominis umbra (Pharsalia i. 135). Lucan 
is not much read now except by his editors, but he was highly esteemed by our 
older writers down to and beyond Keats. ‘“There be many excellent strains in 
that poet wherewith his stoical genius hath liberally supplied him,” wrote 


Sir Thomas Browne. Burke quotes him frequently and unblushingly avows, 
“old as I am I read the fine raptures of Lucan .... with pleasure.’ Cole- 
ridge calls the Pharsalia “‘a wonderful work for such a youth as Lucan was.” 
De Quincey repeatedly quotes it. Sir James Mackintosh admits “I cannot en- 
tirely conquer my passion for the Roman and stoical declamation of some 
passages in Lucan.” 

He was a favorite with Shelley who was thinking of our line when he 
wrote in “Hellas,” 

His name that shadow of his withered might. 


Keats read Latin poetry easily, but he could have picked up this line without 
systematic reading. It was a commonplace already in Latin literature. The 
Octavia (72) has magni resto nominis umbra and Claudian de IV cons. Honorii 
59: 


nulla relicta foret Romani nominis umbra. 


Paut SHOREY 
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Towards a Text of the Metamorphosis of Ovid. By D. A. SuaTEr. 
New York: Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1927. 
Price, $10.00. 


The modest title describes correctly the contents of this large book, but 
its handsome appearance and its price are out of keeping with it. The chief 
reason for the expense, apparently, is that the greater part of the book, an 
apparatus criticus, is in facsimile instead of in type. The reason for this form 
of publication is not clear. There seems to be nothing in the apparatus which 
could not have been printed with ordinary types at much less expense. The 
labor of preparation, too, must have been enormous. The work is so beauti- 
fully done that the one responsible for it, evidently Slater himself, could easily 
have obtained a position as a professional scribe in such glorious periods in the 
history of handwriting as the fifteenth century. It must have been a labor of 
love for the author. The unfortunate result is that the book will not be bought 
by individuals and only by the largest libraries, for it can hardly be said to be 
indispensable to a large number of scholars. One advantage, however, results 
from this form of publication: In the Preface the author states that the appa- 
ratus criticus would have been much shorter had the process by which it is 
produced admitted drastic excisions. To my mind, the chief value of a work 
of this kind is its fulness. 

Another curious feature of the book is that, though the title is in English, 
only the brief Preface is in that language; the rest isin Latin. The book proper 
consists of prolegomena, apparatus criticus (based on Riese*), and a critical 
edition of the prose summaries of “Lactantius,” in other words, all that be- 
longs in a critical edition of the Metamorphoses except the text itself. The 
author hopes later to produce a text with briefer apparatus. The book was 
finished in 1920, but the printing had to be delayed. 

The thing of chief interest in the book is of course the new manuscripts 
which Slater selects for citation out of the great mass of existing manuscripts. 
He draws chiefly on certain collations made by Heinsius in five printed edi- 
tions which are now in the Bodleian Library. Ever since Heinsius’ day editors 
have divided the manuscripts into two large classes, one containing the sum- 
maries of “‘Lactantius” (O), the other omitting them (X). In the former class 
are Heinsius’ JMNSU. Of these M and N are well known, but Slater says 
that Heinsius gives some readings from M (which is rather difficult to read) 
that recent editors have overlooked. A third manuscript, J, was in a library 
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that is now broken up. Heinsius’ collation of it is in a volume containing 
forty-five other collations and is in so fine a hand that it is difficult to make 
out. Slater, who calls J “‘eximiae spei codicem,” proposes to give only a few 
specimen readings, with the remark: “‘Quaerat qui voluerit in volumine cetera. 
Immo si superest adhuc codex sedi non suae adscriptus, quaerat ex codice.” 
We may forgive Slater the second sentence, but surely we could expect him 
to make a complete report of Heinsius’ collation of a manuscript which he 
rates so high. Another Heinsius manuscript, U, Slater identified, with Ban- 
nister’s help, as Vat. Urb. 341. S(pirensis) is now lost; Heinsius’ collation 
covers Books [X and X only. It agrees closely with the x of Magnus. 

Of the X class, Heinsius gave precedence to ELP. Of these, L is well 
known. The others have not been used by recent editors. For P, Slater re- 
lied on Heinsius’ collation; for E, he had photographs as well. 

As to the value of these new manuscripts, it would require a study in it- 
self to determine that. Slater lays greatest store by E and U. If Heinsius is 
right that J contained all the summaries of ‘‘Lactantius,” this would be a val- 
uable manuscript to find. The chances are that it still exists in some library. 
If an investigation fails to locate it, then someone ought to publish Heinsius’ 
collation in full. 

It is evident that the inspiration of the book was the collection of Hein- 
sius’ collations at Oxford. On general principles, it seems to me doubtful 
whether Slater is justified in depending to such an extent on Heinsius’ judg- 
ment and his accuracy of report. Magnus’ unfavorable attitude toward 
Heinsius seems to me justified on a priori grounds. 

But in spite of all this Slater has made a contribution, a modest one, to 
be sure, as he is the first to recognize, to a highly complicated subject. He 
especially deserves congratulation for his optimism after bringing to an end 
his part of a long and arduous task which in the nature of things could not be 
completed and for his words of cheer and encouragement to those who will 


carry it on in the future. 
B. L. ULLMAN 


Studies in the History of Mediaeval Science. By CHartes Homer 
Haskins. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1924. Price 
$6.00. 


Having vainly asked two or three of the few competent American medi- 
aevalists to review this notable product of American scholarship I rush in 
with a brief compte rendu where they were too timorous or too busy to tread. 
But even an expert could do little in the space of a review with the enormous 
detail of these eighteen chapters each provided with one or two hundred 
closely packed footnotes to say nothing of the thirty pages of indexes. It is 
largely bibliography and history of the topics sketched in Renan’s Averroes 
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and many subsequent German monographs—the processes namely by which 
Greek science found its way into European thought through Latin transla- 
tion from the Arabic, Hebrew, Syriac, and Greek. Some of the pages run 
parallel with Thorndike’s History of Magic and Experimental Science. But 
there is much new matter worked up from manuscripts and photographs of 
manuscripts in the Harvard collection. This apparatus of erudition indis- 
pensable to the investigator is rather overwhelming to the layman. What 
can he make of “His surname appears in various forms—Sanctelliensis, 
Sanctellensis, Sanctallensis, Sanctaliensis, Sandaliensis, Satiliensis, Strellen- 
sis, and, in Provengal, de Satalia’’ (71), or of “As a result of this investigation 
we now have, as against the five previously known, nine extant translations 
by Hugo, not counting those ascribed to Drogo and Azogo, besides two others 
which have been lost or are still to be identified and three which he promises 
but may not have completed” (p. 80)? 

More interesting are the occasional glimpses vouchsafed of the substan- 
tive content of mediaeval treatises. The pages for example on the Quaes- 
tiones naturales of Adelard of Bath. “Ask me another” was a popular game 
in the Middle Ages too. Favorite questions were ‘‘Why is the sea salt?” 
which troubled the ancients and which I understand the geologists are still 
discussing, and ‘“‘How far would a body fall if the earth were bored through?” 
which I am told is still debated in the high schools. Chapter xi on the versions 
of Aristotle’s Posterior Analytics is full of meat. So is chapter xii on “Science 
at the Court of Frederick II,”’ chapter xiii on Michael Scott, and chapter xiv 
on the De arte venandi cum avibus of Frederick II. Even these are largely 
bibliography, manuscripts, translations, and anecdotes. 

Many extracts from manuscripts and translations from such extracts are 
here printed for the first time such as the questionnaire of the Emperor 
Frederick to Michael Scott (p. 266) and Scott’s answer (p. 92); a letter offer- 
ing to Charles of Anjou an édition de luxe of a treatise on faleonry—perhaps 
Frederick’s own private copy of his own work (p. 308); a list of textbooks 
from the close of the twelfth century which forms the subject of Professor 
Haskins’ interesting eighteenth chapter and which is preserved in the library 
of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Some of these specimen texts still 
need emendation as Professor Haskins himself warns us. Thus in the extract 
from Hermann of Carinthia De essentiis (p. 60) hec que dicta sunt hercle sine 
Deo dict possent nec de eis que restant despero quin quemadmodum ex ordinacione 
tractatus intelligi datur mirandum altissimi numinis munus debita opera 
exequaris, I do not think hec can be right. Must we not read nec? On page 99, 
ferociores habuisset latinitas auctores is an inspired misprint or misreading for 
feraciores. On page 309 should not bene placidis vestris be bene placitis? The 
‘unnamed philosopher’? on whose authority Adelard of Bath writes unde 
phylosophus de mundo loquens ait, Nec quicquam ex eo recessit nec est addendi 
facultas, cunctis in se cohercitis, sed corruptela partium senescentium intra se 
vicem quandam obtinet cibatus is no other than Plato Timaeus 32 B. 


PauL SHOREY 
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The Renaissance of the Twelfth Century. By CHartes Homer Has- 
kins. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1927. 


Though written by an eminent scholar and published by the Harvard 
University Press this is, unless my own ignorance misleads me, a work of 
popularization rather than of research. It is certainly that in the introductory 
chapter on the historical background and in the chapters on the revival of 
philosophy, the revival of the Latin classics, the Latin language, Latin 
poetry, the translators from Greek and Arabic, and the beginnings of uni- 
versities. The chapters on intellectual centres, books, and libraries, the revival 
of jurisprudence and historical writing, and the revival of science I cannot 
judge with assurance. But they impress me in the same way. This is not in- 
tended as a disparagement but as a definition. Only a scholar who knows the 
sources as Professor Haskins does could execute so lucid, readable, and rightly 
proportioned a survey. The Middle Ages are much less known than classical 
antiquity; there are fewer introductory outlines, compendiums, and hand- 
books, and this admirable one will certainly not be one too many, even after 
H. O. Taylor’s Mediaeval Mind and Hearnshaw’s Mediaeval Contributions 
to Modern Civilization. 

Yet even for mediaeval studies the time is approaching when what will 
be needed will not be further outlines, sketches, introductions, and sum- 
maries, but specific investigations of matters about which we are now put off 
with plausible generalizations and probabilities. ‘‘A qui le dites-vous?” Pro- 
fessor Haskins could fairly reply. For there could be no more specific investi- 
gation than his volume of studies so inadequately described in the preced- 
ing review. But I am using the present volume as the text or pretext of some- 
thing I wish to say. Most if not all of its facts can be found, perhaps not so 
well expressed, in the accessible books to which the useful bibliography at the 
close of each chapter refers. But if we are really to understand the course 
of mediaeval thought we want not more sketches and reviews of the already 
familiar external history, but penetrating critical studies of the actual content 
and reasoning of particular writers. And above all we want what it is impos- 
sible for a layman in this field to discover now, precise information as to just 
what classical books each significant mediaeval writer had actually read. If 
at any time or place Cicero’s philosophical works or translations of Sextus 
Empiricus or of Themistius’ commentary on Aristotle’s Analytics and De 
Anima, or Diogenes Laertius or Bishop Nemesius or the Republic, Phaedo, 
and Meno of Plato were really accessible, no idea in a mediaeval brain at such 
time and place need surprise us. 

Pau SHOREY 


The Grand Style in the Satires of Juvenal. By INnz GERTRUDE Scott. 
Northampton, Mass.: Smith College Classical Studies, 1927. 


This is an industrious and useful study of the declamatory, rhetorical, 
epigrammatic, heightened, mock-heroic, elevated, amplified, and reminiscen- 
tial style that distinguishes Juvenal’s way of writing from the simpler col- 
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loquialism, sermoni propiora, that Horace thought more appropriate to satire 
as he would define and practice it. The high style is appropriate to the satire 
of the denunciatory lash which is Juvenal’s. But it is also in large measure 
determined by his temperament, his long frequentation of the schools of 
declamation, and the taste of his age for point, epigram, antithesis, and 
climax. 

Miss Scott calls her monograph a study of the “grand” style, and we 
need not cavil on the term, though we must point out its ambiguity, which 
for English readers is increased by the special meaning given to it by Matthew 
Arnold and his successors who have discussed it in the publications of the 
British English Association. 

Longinus made the ‘“‘Sublime”’ the pretext for a general treatise (from a 
special point of view it is true) on rhetoric, and the quotation of whatever he 
liked most or least in Greek literature. So the grand style in Juvenal gives 
Miss Scott the opportunity to run over a good deal of the rhetorical theory of 
the ancients and the studies of modern, largely American, scholars in this 
field, and to quote interestingly many of the most interesting passages of 
Juvenal. A general Introduction is followed by an enumeration, mainly after 
Longinus and Cicero, of the elements, which turn out to be nearly all the 
rhetorical devices, of the grand style with illustrations from her author, and 
then by long chapters filled with ‘parallel passages” on Juvenal’s use of epic 
style for humorous effect and his employment of epic or quasi-epic diction in 
passages of more seriously intended lofty feeling. There would be room for 
endless discussion of the precise tone of many of the passages grouped in her 
classifications: Is 

evertere domos totas optantibus ipsis 
di faciles 


humorous? Does 


quidquid habent telorum armamentaria caeli 


bring ‘“‘an impressive list down to the ludicrous,” or is it an example of the 
thunderous climax which the readers of Lucan loved? Does 
qualis perpetuus Phaeacum autumnus habebat 


properly belong in the humorous chapter, or is it one of the rare instances 
where declamatory verse deviates into absolute poetry? Is there really any- 
thing mocking in the charming lines 


mite Thaletis 
ingenium dulcique senex vicinus Hymetto? 


Widely as she has cast her net, she has omitted the noble 
et propter vitam vivendi perdere causas, 


the cry of patriotism 
quid Cremerae legio et Cannis consumpta iuventus, 
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and she has failed to catch what seem to me the three most poetically 
heightened lines in Juvenal: 


et genus humanum damnat caligo futuri 


uvaque conspecta livorem ducit ab uva. 


ossa vides regum vacuis exsucta medullis. 
But these are matters of opinion. 
Pau. SHOREY 


Platonism and the Spiritual Life. By GrEorGE SANTAYANA. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1927. 


The charm of Professor Santayana’s beautiful style and the affinities of 
his thought with the European radicalisms now in vogue account for the 
unanimous chorus of unqualified praise with which his recent writings have 
been greeted. He has received no discriminating criticism and a little can do 
no harm. He is (in his philosophy) an uncompromising materialist and “im- 
moralist”’ who writes exquisitely of the spiritual life in what the convinced 
Platonists or Christians to whom he says an entirely open mind toward the 
discoveries of science is not possible will naturally deem a Pickwickian sense. 

After holding a professorship at Harvard for many years his imperfect 
Americanization feels a deep distaste for American puritanism, morality, 
respectability, genteelness, a dislike which the pretty style that so daintily 
picks its way above the muddy mélée of facts on the stepping stones of ab- 
straction, metaphor, and allegory cannot veil to discerning eyes. 

The spiritual life for him is a “disenchantment,” a “disintoxication” 
from the influence of values. It cannot be anchored to any Platonic or 
Christian ground of certitude or faith. It triumphantly surf-rides the Hera- 
clitan flux: ‘The flood itself is an nobler companion, and the spirit moves at 
ease upon the waters.’ Like Swinburne, Professor Santayana can cite scrip- 
ture for his purpose. Those whose spiritual life requires the support of this 
kind of rhetoric will continue to enjoy and commend it. The justification of 
this review as of that of Dean Inge in the April number of Classical Philology 
is the need of recalling the facts to students of the history of Greek philosophy. 
Emancipated from his professorship Mr. Santayana feels no longer any re- 
sponsibility for the facts of the history of philosophy. They can be fairly used 
to subserve a higher, more generalized, more spiritual truth. His Platonism 
is sometimes neo-Platonism, sometimes the puritanic morality and faith in 
absolute values which he distrusts, sometimes the anti-scientific and apolo- 
getic creeds that protect and comfort respectability, frequently the curious 
mixture of Plato with Aristotle’s metaphysics and neo-Platonism concocted 
by Victor Cousin and his successors, sometimes his own conception of what 
the Platonic temper and habit of mind must be. It is rarely the verifiable 
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utterances of Plato, whom he doubtless does not find time to re-read. A few 
illustrations of the many positive misstatements will serve better than further 
generalization. P. 21: ‘The ideas originally were really nothing but values. 
Socrates had conceived them as forms of the good and the good itself was 
identical with the useful, beneficial or advantageous.”’ P. 21: “Socrates was a 
plain man..... If Anaxagoras would tell him what profit men might draw 
from the sun and moon he would listen gladly, but if it was only a question of 
the substance or motions of those bodies he would turn his back on Anax- 
agoras and laugh’”’—a singular jumble of confused reminiscences of Xeno- 
phon’s Memorabilia and Burnet’s interpretation of the well-known Phaedo 
passage. P.71: “Platonism as Dean Inge observes has no tendency to become 
pantheistic’’—how can a student of mediaeval or nineteenth-century French 
Platonism say such a thing? P. 34: “Such a world [that is, Plato’s] offers an 
immovable basis and sanction for the good: it establishes an orthodox mo- 
rality: imperfection enters it only below the circle of the moon like bad 
manners below stairs.” P. 51: “Were any world perfect, as the Platonists 
thought this world was in its upper parts.”’ P. 93: “The Platonic cosmos, with 
its deity or deities animating its concentric spheres.” 
Pau. SHOREY 


Aristotle “The Poetics,” Longinus “On the Sublime,” Demetrius “On 
Style.”’ Translated by W. Hamitron Fyre anp W. Ruys Ros- 
ERTS. London: William Heinemann, Ltd.; New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1927. Loeb Classical Library. 


This will prove one of the most useful as it is one of the best translated 
volumes of the series. The study of the literary criticism of the ancients has 
been elaborated into a specialty for monographs and seminars. But for all 
practical purposes the student who masters these three treatises will be in- 
formed. The excellent introductions of Mr. Fyfe to the Poetics and Longinus 
and of Mr. Rhys Roberts to Demetrius will provide a sufficient sketch of the 
history of the subject. Mr. Fyfe shares modern enthusiasm for Longinus. 
His brief pages on Plato are far more discriminating than Mr. Saintsbury’s 
chapter. He is a little unsympathetic in his estimate of Aristotle, but not en- 
tirely mistaken: ‘‘Peter Bell was no more blind to the beauty of his primrose 
than is Aristotle to the enchantment of words.” 

His note on the meaning of mimesis (p. 4) misses the simple main point 
that, especially in relation to music, it is frequently for Plato and Aristotle 
rather the reproduction of a mood than the copy of a thing or even the de- 
signing of a pattern. 

Both Mr. Fyfe and Mr. Rhys Roberts know Greek and write idiomatic 
English, though Mr. Fyfe repeatedly uses ‘‘demean”’ in the sense ‘“debase”’ 
which from my pen would be an Americanism despite Sheridan and Thack- 
eray. They are translating what has been repeatedly translated by other com- 
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petent scholars and their renderings may be trusted. I will briefly enumerate 
a few points that have interested me. ‘Relief to these and similar emotions” is 
Mr. Fyfe’s rendering of the catharsis passage. “‘A reversal (peripeteia, 
1452 A) is a change of the situation into the opposite.’’ He does not accept 
the interpretation “‘of the intended result.” In Longinus ii he renders BaOos 
“profundity” (ef. Class. Phil., X-XI, 365). In ili pexpots pév addAloxoiw, 
ghopBeaas & drep is rendered freely “‘on scrannel pipes yet wasting all his 
wind.” In iii cyoAacrixy vonors is “academic attitudes.” In iv émpwve is I 
think mistakenly rendered by “denunciation” (cf. Demetrius ii. 106 ff.). In 
iv éxet Twa wapapvOiav is I think not “he has some excuse,” but “it admits 
of some justification.”’ In viii youuwraras is not “genuine.” The new Land S 
has it right. Pelion “‘ashiver with leaves’ is excellent for eivooipvAAov. In ix 
Ajpov is not quite “garrulity.” Longinus thinks the speciosa miracula of the 
Odyssey silly as the context shows. In x he should not have foisted “jaws of 
destruction” upon Homer. In xxii. 1 ydép does not mean “indeed” in He- 
rodotus’ éri évpod yap. In Demetrius ii. 67 cxypact wy ruxvois is I think not 
exactly ‘overloaded with figures.”’ As the context and ii. 78 show the warning 
is rather against their being “crowded together,” which is not quite the same 
thing. Soin 102 76 ovvexés is not quite “excessive.”’ In iii. 176 kai adré 8& rodro 
TO TpaxY dvopa Kata piunow eevnvextat éavrod the reference I think is not to 
the roughness of the preceding BéBpwxe but to the word tpaxv which by a con- 
ceit is said to be an imitation of itself. The idiomatic use of atiré rotro I 
think requires this interpretation. Cf. e.g. Longinus xvii. 2; Plato, Rep. 331 C, 
379 A, 455 A, 471 E, 497 C, 505 B, 551 C,. 
PauL SHOREY 


La Louve du Capitole. Par J. Carcopino. Paris: Société d’Edition 
“Les Belles Lettres,” 1925. Pp. 90, 6 plates. 


The Association Guillaume Budé uses a picture of the famous Capitoline 
wolf as the cover decoration for its new series of Latin texts and translations. 
Carcopino has found in this fact an excuse for bringing together a large 
quantity of interesting, though not entirely new, material on the history of the 
figure. 

First Carcopino shows that the figures of Romulus and Remus, which, 
as everyone knows, are not ancient, were probably added in 1474 or 1475, 
soon after the removal of the wolf to the Capitol from the Lateran, where 
it had stood since the tenth century. During all these years justice had 
been dispensed beneath it. A crude drawing of 1438 shows the hands of 
church robbers nailed up beside it. As early as the tenth century we hear of 
justice being rendered ‘‘ad lupam.” Previous to that the trail is lost. Car- 
copino considers it certain, however, that recent opinion is right in holding 
that this is the figure mentioned by Cicero as having been struck by lightning. 
The marks made by the bolt are clear. Though the damage to the wolf was 
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not great, the original figures of Romulus and Remus were entirely destroyed. 
The image of the wolf, being sacred, was preserved, though not in a public 
place. 

On stylistic grounds Carcopino attributes the wolf to the fifth century 
B.c. But as he accepts Mommsen’s view that the story of Romulus and Remus 
was not developed until the fourth century, he comes to the conclusion that 
the bronze wolf with the two human figures did not originally represent the 
story of Romulus and Remus, but rather that the group was responsible in 
part for the development of the myth: ‘l’iconographie contribue A la gesta- 
tion des mythes.” The occasion, he thinks, was the Roman-Campanian 
federation. In his view the human figures were originally those of men, 
luperci, but were later mistaken for the infants Romulus and Remus. Another 
theory seems to me more plausible. An archaic bronze of a wolf is possible 
enough for the Rome of the fifth century B.c., but a group consisting of a 
wolf and two human figures seems less likely. Could the twins not have been 
added later, after the myth of Romulus and Remus had been definitely estab- 
lished? All of Carcopino’s proofs of a wolf cult among the Sabines and others 
favor this view rather than his own. Furthermore it is clear from Cicero that 
the figures of the twins were gilded, whereas there is no trace of gilt on the 
wolf. This difference may signify a difference of date. And again the “‘indiffer- 
ence” of the wolf, as Carcopino himself calls it, to the twins, as contrasted 
with the attitude of “maternity” (head turned toward the twins) found in all 
other ancient representations of the story is easily explained by my hypothesis. 

Artistically the Capitoline wolf is of no great importance but historically 
it is unique, if the foregoing outline of its history is substantially correct. 
Carcopino’s book should help to restore the attitude of reverential awe which 
was shown toward it in ancient times and which, for different reasons, it de- 
serves today. 

B. L. ULtMAN 


‘Hpwviov MiwiayBor. Deutsch mit Einleitung und Anmerkungen von 
Orro Crustus. Zweite Auflage giinzlich umgearbeitet und mit 
griech. Text und Abbildungen versehen von RupotFr HErzoa. 
Leipzig: Dieterich’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1926. 


Herondea. By Rupotew Herzoc. ‘‘Sonderdruck aus Philologus,”’ 
Bd. 82, Heft 1. 


Since Otto Crusius first published his translation of Herondas in 1893, 
only two years after the first appearance of the Greek text, much labor has 
been devoted to the author; and Crusius himself meditated a thorough revi- 
sion of his early work. But his project was frustrated by his death in 1918, 
and to Rudolf Herzog, his pupil and literary executor, fell the task of revi- 
sion. The appearance of the Headlam-Knox edition in 1922, fourteen years 
after Headlam’s death, made further changes in text and translation necessary, 
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and Herzog’s debt to this monumental work is acknowledged and is indeed 
apparent on nearly every page. He has also used the editions of Groeneboom 
and Terzaghi and the reconstructions of Knox, Edmonds, Milne, and others. 
The result is a text which, while it adheres more closely to Crusius than the 
English edition, contains many emendations suggested by later editors includ- 
ing several of Herzog’s own. Some of the latter (e.g., especially ii. 13-14) are 
anything but convincing. Desperate passages such as ii. 7 and iv. 94-95 re- 
main desperate in spite of all attempts at emendation. In matters of interpre- 
tation Herzog frequently differs from the Cambridge editors. Srpépov rt: (i. 8) 
he renders ‘‘mach’ sacht auf,” but his arguments in favor of this interpretation 
(Herondea, p. 28) fail to make it more convincing than the “withdraw a 
little” of Headlam. On the other hand, his translation of pnd éddvra Kevpjoa 
(iii. 49), “Dass man nicht mal den Mund zu 6ffnen wagt,” is more acceptable 
than Headlam’s interpretation, “‘So that we have nothing to eat,’’ in spite of 
all the evidence and the parallels which Headlam produces. 

Aided by the labors of Knox, Milne, and Edmonds, the translator suc- 
ceeds in producing a complete Greek text of Mime viii, ‘The Dream,’ but 
the results are fantastic and one recalls Plato’s warning: éy& 8& dAAws pév 
Ta TowdTa xapievTa Hyovpa, Aiav SE Sevod Kal émurdvov Kal od wavy ebrvyxois 
avdpds. The very title of the mime in question should act as a deterrent. 

The book is admirably produced, with a very full and suggestive Introduc- 
tion, brief analyses of the several Mimes, and disquisitions on the relation of 
Herondas to his predecessors and on methods of Mime-presentation. The 
photogravures and woodcuts with which it is illustrated have been chosen 
with taste and discrimination, and the book adequately fulfils the purpose of 
the editor, which is to make the work of Herondas accessible to the cultured 
literary public. 

W. D. WoopHEAD 

McGiu UNIVERSITY 

MontTREAL 


Cicero: Select Letters. A new edition based upon that of Watson, re- 
vised and annotated by W. W. How. Vol. II: Notes. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press (Oxford University Press, American Branch), 
1926. Crown 8vo. Pp. vii+579. $4.25. 


This volume completes Mr. How’s revision of the famous Watson’s edi- 
tion. It contains the promised Critical Introduction by Professor A. C. Clark, 
which, though brief (twelve pages), is, as might be expected from the author’s 
expert knowledge and recognized reputation, an excellent summary of the 
results of investigation that can hardly be upset unless by some unforeseen 
discovery of new manuscripts. 

Mr. How’s work has also been very well done. He has apparently exam- 
ined with commendable care the rather voluminous literature of his subject 
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that has appeared since Mr. Watson’s time, and has not been uninfluenced by 
it. As he has occasionally thought himself justified in dissent from Mr. Wat- 
son’s views, so doubtless the initiated student of the life and times of Cicero 
will not always agree even with Mr. How; but his new edition is without doubt 
the best extant book ix its field. One may only regret that its price ($6.25 
for the two volumes) w.!! make it less available than could be desired for the 
use of college classes in this country. (The third edition of the unabridged 
original Watson was priced at $4.50, a sum that was esteemed very high in 
those antique days when students were more willing than now to buy books.) 

Some years ago I printed in this Journal (VIII, 48-56, and X, 241-59) 
two articles on the respective dates and circumstances of two of the best- 
known letters of the ad Familiares, the one to Basilus by Cicero himself 
(Fam. vi. 15) and that of Decimus Brutus to Marcus Brutus and Cassius 
(ibid. xi. 1). I am pleased to notice that Mr. How mentions both of these 
articles of mine (pp. 478 and 480), but regret that it is only to reject their 
conclusions, of course without discussion. Perhaps he never read them, but 
only cited them from some bibliographical source like The Year’s Work in 
Classical Studies. At any rate, I am so thoroughly convinced that my argu- 
ments in them were valid and conclusive that, having now read them again 
with care after an interval of some years, I am forced at least to confess that, 
if those linguistic and historical arguments of mine are not abundantly con- 
clusive, I am intellectually incompetent to form any judgments on such mat- 
ters. Of course I recognize the difficulty most minds have in surrendering or 
reversing any belief long before espoused on what appeared to be competent 
authority. Was it not in England that the old mwmpsimus story originated? 


E. T. M. 


Songs of Sappho. By Marion MILuer anp Davin M. Rosinson. 
Lexington: Maxwelton Co., 1925. 


Here we have a notable result of Dr. Robinson’s search for the real Sap- 
pho. This book presents an able and adequate discussion of the historical and 
literary aspects of the subject, from the point of view of an expert. It is within 
the last twenty-five years that a Sapphic literature has come into existence in 
the English langauge, and in building up this literature, Dr. Robinson’s work 
has been epoch making. 

The author of Songs of Sappho gives us a careful rendering of the Greek 
text of all the known quotations and fragments from Sappho. Dr. Robinson 
takes Edmonds’ Greek text as the foundation, referring as well to many other 
authors, including Wilamowitz, Grenfell and Hunt, Diels, Blass, Agar Smyth 
and Lobel, with frequent expressions of respect for the older work of Wharton. 
While he has used these authors with the ability of the Greek scholar, he has 
retained the privilege, as he himself says, of following his own judgment inde- 
pendently. 
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Historically the book is scholarly and complete. It includes a long list of 
Greek writers in ancient times who were influenced by Sappho. An exhaustive 
list is also given of works on this subject in other languages than Greek, in- 
cluding Latin, English, French, German, Spanish, Italian, and Russian. In 
wide range of appreciation and quotation he justifies Sappho’s prophecy: 
MvaceoOai twa popu kal VorEpov dppewv. 

Possibly the best part of this work is in the translations. Really to succeed 
in translating Sappho, one must be familiar with her surroundings, be able to 
transfer one’s attitude of thinking to that of the time when she lived, even to 
think in the language which she used, and finally to have something of her 
own spirit. Dr. Robinson has visited Mitylene more than once and he speaks 
modern Greek, which is certainly nearer to the ancient than is any other lan- 
guage. Moreover, as an archaeologist he can, at least partially, reproduce her 
environment. 

One finds in the book a full appreciation of Sappho’s profession. Dr. Rob- 
inson calls her ‘House of the Muses’ a ‘“Thiasos,’’ as was probably the case 
with the school of Thales, her contemporary. That would mean that her work 
was publicly devoted to the goddesses, and free from political control and tax- 
ation, although in times of disturbance she evidently suffered with others, as 
we see in her flight to Sicily. Her profession included the teaching of dancing 
and music for the worship of Aphrodite, and the writing of wedding songs. We 
do not know how the “House of the Poets,”’ as Dr. Robinson calls it, was sup- 
ported. Judging from the attitude of later times toward financial gain from 
scholarship, it may be that she received no payment for her wedding songs. 

In judging her moral character as well as the character of her writings, 
Dr. Robinson realizes that we have to deal with the standards of another age. 
(‘Autre temps, autres moeurs.”) He makes it plain that her literary heritage 
was chiefly from Homer and Hesiod. As for moral law, even Confucius had not 
yet been born, and Athens was still under the primitive government of a 
judge, Solon, the lawgiver. Moral ideals were provided by the goddesses of 
the Greek religion, and by Orphic teachings, strong in their early beginnings 
in Lesbos, but the morals of the age were not those of a Puritan religion. 

Dr. Robinson speaks of the primitive spirituality of Sappho, and justifies 
in his estimate of her Alcaeus’ use of the word hagna. He calls her a capable 
woman of affairs, and, furthermore, compares her with Socrates and Shak- 
speare in her understanding of beauty and of nature, both human and divine. 
He also calls her supreme as a poetess of love, seeming to agree with the gen- 
eral opinion that hers was largely love poetry. That may be the case, but it 
does not seem to me to have been proved. Suidas says that her wedding songs 
filled only one of her nine books, and while it is true that most of the fragments 
quoted could be characterized as love poems, that might be explained by the 
fact that those who quoted her may have preferred that kind of poetry. The 
testimony of Aristotle, who lived in Mitylene for a short time, reasonably near 
Sappho’s age, and who knew her from many angles, points in quite another di- 
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rection. He quotes or refers to her three times: once on a metaphysical ques- 
tion, once on an ethical judgment, and once as among the wise honored by her 
contemporaries. Aristotle’s respect for Sappho seems to indicate a wider range 
on her part than is shown in most of the fragments of her work. The dignity of 
her phrases and her marvelous use of words, both of which are constantly em- 
phasized by Dr. Robinson, also justify the concept of a person of unusual 
power of thought. 

In conclusion, all the admirers of Dr. Robinson’s work on Sappho would 
consider that work well crowned, if in the visit to Mitylene, that he intends 
making in the near future, he would there inaugurate excavations, in the place 
that the ancients considered next to Athens in respect to its treasures of art. 


Mary MILts Patrick 


BREVIORA 


[The managing editor establishes this subdepartment because of the difficulty of 
procuring substantial critical reviews of all books, and the impossibility if they were 
found of printing them in our limited space. It is believed that brief but fair comptes 
rendus will prove more useful than a mere bibliographical notice. Contributions to this 
department should never exceed a page, and a paragraph is preferable.] 


Autour de Platon. Essais de critique et @histoire. By A. Diks. I. 
Les Voisinages—Socrate. II. Les Dialogues—Esquisses doctri- 
nales. (Bibliothéque des Archives de Philosophie.) Paris: Gabriel 
Beauchesne, 1927. 


These volumes are mainly made up of reports, reviews, and articles pub- 
lished in the last twenty years. Their chief value for the American student is 
the fulness of (European) bibliography, and the temperate and courteous 
summaries of other scholars’ opinions on such topics as the general history 
of Greek science, Greek ethics, religion and rhetoric in Plato’s time, Greek 
medicine, and more particularly the vexed question of the work of Hippocrates 
referred to in Plato Phaedrus 270 C, the Socrates question including the views 
of Burnet and Taylor with the criticism of Ross, and the chronology of the 
Platonic Dialogues. 

Occasionally the author examines more closely some question of text 
criticism and offers suggestions of his own, as in proposing to insert épavra 
after pacity in Gorgias, Encomium of Helen 13, or to read in Philebus 66 A 8 twa 
joiov HpyjoOa. Professor Diés who has edited the Theaetetus and the Sophist 
in the “Budé Series” has of course his own interpretation of the Platonic 
philosophy which is expounded in the essay on the Platonic idea of science 
(not our physical science) and the essay on what he calls “La transposition 
Platonicienne,” which is simply a way of saying that the language of mysti- 
cism, religion, rhetoric, and pre-Socratic cosmogonical speculation must not 
be taken too literally when Plato employs it in a symbolical, sublimated, not 
to say Pickwickian sense for the expression of his own feelings. 
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During these same twenty years I have reviewed in Classical Philology 
and elsewhere many of the books discussed by Professor Diés, and to attempt 
a criticism of his substantive ideas would be merely to repeat what I have 
said there, in the Unity of Plato’s Thought, in the Hastings Encyclopaedia of 
Religion and Ethics, and in a forthcoming article in the Transactions of the 
International Congress of Philosophy. 

Though recent writers avoid the phrase “the unity of Plato’s thought,” 
it is interesting to note that they are increasingly shy of the error which it 
was coined to combat. Thus Professor Diés observes (p. 249): “nous en 
venons enfin au contenu des dialogues. C’est le critére qui a été le plus utilisé 
C’est aussi le moins sir.” And again (pp. 447-48): “‘Platon reste lui méme 
tout le long de la voie montante et tout le long de la voie descendante; c’est 
la méme pensée.”’ 

Pau. SHOREY 


Gorgiae Helena. Recognovit et interpretatus est Orro Immiscn. 
Berlin and Leipzig: Verlag von Walter de Gruyter und Co., 
1927. 


This is a convenient little edition for its purpose in a well-known series. 
Professor Immisch thinks that Diels erred in following Becker’s preference 
for Crippsianus A. Palatinus X is the better manuscript. He believes that 
the stereotyped manner of Gorgias invites and justifies boldness in emendation 


as the fixed symmetry of an archaic statue makes restoration easier. He 
himself inserts in (2) rvorts to balance rior. In 10 A (=13) he notes Diés’ 
épavra, but does not receive it into the text. 

The Latin commentary is a somewhat elaborately explicit analysis of the 
Gorgian style as exhibited in this treatise which Immisch believes to be the 
one referred to by Isocrates. There is little literary illustration and no 
mention of Van Hook’s paper. The attempt to show Aeschylus’ dependence 
on Empedocles does not convince me. The conjunction of avayxy and ruyy 
in Plato Laws 888 C ff. proves little. Both words are for Plato the antithesis 
of design and so for his purpose virtual synonyms. Their occurrence in 
Aeschylus’ Prometheus 103 ff. is the natural language of tragedy or for that 
matter of human life. The reference of 


orate: 5 &v 0 iavy mpd xapdlas 


to Empedocles because the chilled blood in sleep brings back memories seems 
to me fanciful. I persist in thinking that there is more poetical relevance in 
Dante’s 
ed ancor mi distilla 
Nel core il dolce que nacque da essa. 


PauL SHOREY 
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The Immortal Marriage. By GERTRUDE ATHERTON. New York: 
Boni and Liveright, 1927. 


This is not the place and I am not the reviewer for this book. But the 
courtesy of the publishers who send it to us calls for some acknowledgment. 
And in all fairness it must be acknowledged that Mrs. Atherton has far sur- 
passed the ordinary novelist who ventures into the classical field. She has 
evidently studied the age of Pericles enthusiastically with the aid of well- 
selected books and the counsel, for which she gives thanks, of several experts. 
She works the reminiscences of this study into a lively picture of Athenian 
civilization and history. She naturally makes Aspasia’s conversation the 
vehicle of a good deal of her own psychology and sex philosophy. Aspasia is 
her superwoman as Hamilton was her superman. She does not mix in naive 
incongruities, “howlers,’’ and malapropisms in the manner of Ouida, though 
one would be curious to see the “volume of Pythagoras on mathematics” 
that Aspasia “brought forth from the chest into which she dived.’’ And there 
is no reason why professional ‘Hellenists should attempt to “high hat” her or 
disdain to find entertainment in her tale and recommend it to their students. 
It will help them to realize Greece as vividly as the films of Quo Vadis, Ben 
Hur, and Nero familiarize them with imperial Rome, and, though published 
as fiction, it is much saner and better-informed history than the chapters 


on Greece of Mr. H. G. Wells or Spengler. 
PauL SHOREY 


Irony, An Historical Introduction. By J. A. K. THomson. Cambridge: 


Harvard University Press, 1927. 


Mr. Thomson is an attractive representative of a brilliant school of schol- 
arship for which my matter-of-fact mind feels an (intellectually) imperfect 
sympathy. They say charming things, but too few of them are quite relevant 
and too many are not quite true. The proper place for a review of this book 
is the literary and popular journals where so far as I have observed it receives 
unstinted praise. It is like everything Mr. Thomson writes—fluent and pleas- 
ant reading for the general reader. The serious contribution of this volume to 
its titular topic could profitably be condensed into one well-nourished note in 
Classical Philology. It gives the impression of a course of popular lectures on 
Greek literature with an occasional reference to irony. At any rate it is padded 
as we all pad our lectures. If a line or episode of a Greek play is needed to sus- 
tain a thesis the author retells the whole story of the play from his point of 
view with specimen translations de sa fagon. There is no attempt to trace the 
real history of the word and concept e(pwv in Greek usage. Mr. Thomson frees 
himself from any such style-cramping limitations by finding irony in Greek 
literature wherever the word would be used by a reader of Voltaire, Anatole 
France, or Hardy or the poet who tells how 

Richard Corey one calm summer night 
Went home and put a bullet through his head. 
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All dramatic contrasts, all tragic suspense in anticipation of the foreseen 
dénouement is irony, all cosmic emotion. Homer is full of irony and so is 
Lucretius. An Aristophanic comedy is essentially irony. For it was ‘the 
elaboration of ritual. Itsstructure . . . . must remain true to type. Its plots 
must be the defeat of the Alazon by the Eiron.” 


PAuL SHOREY 


Neue Wege zur Antike. III. Staatsbiirgerliche Erziehung im Griechi- 
schen Unterricht. By Max PontEenz. Die Kultur der Antoninen- 
zeit. By Utricnw Kanrstept. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1926. 


The most interesting statement in this book is that civics is practically 
abandoned as a separate subject in Prussian schools and instruction in this 
field is turned over to the teachers of history and especially of ancient history. 

Professor Pohlenz’ lectures do not differ appreciably in quality from those 
which American summer school or extension professors write but for which 
they do not often find publishers. The central thought is the familiar contrast 
between the whole-souled devotion of the Athenian of the great age to the state 
and the degeneration which set in with a Sophistic philosophy of individualism 
and selfishness. As Butcher put it, in the essay on the Greek idea of the state 
in his Some Aspects of the Greek Genius, “The unity of Greek life could not 
survive the growth of a conscious individualism.” The contrast is illustrated 
by well-known passages, chiefly from Plato, but largely also from Aristotle, 
Thucydides, Isocrates, and Demosthenes. Professor Pohlenz dwells on the 
pathos of these passages in their application both to Athenian history and the 
German history of the past ten years. He warns the German student against 
yielding himself unreservedly to the idealism of Plato. For the qualification 
of such Utopianism by Realpolitik Thucydides is the indispensable and salu- 
tary corrective. A man like Plutarch is all very well, but a people that has 
once achieved great political power if it abandons the hope of winning back 
the inheritance of its fathers will forfeit its Kulturmission too. ‘Auch wir 
hoffen auf den Tag wo uns Heer und Flotte, wo uns des alten Reiches Herr- 
lichkeit wieder gegeben werden soll.” 

More objective in tone is Professor Kahrstesdt’s lecture. It is close packed 
with the knowledge which the inscriptions and the papyri have brought us of 
the life of the Roman Empire in the second century. The English reader may 
take it as a verification of Gibbons’ sentence about the happiness of the world 
under the Antonines, of Pater’s portrayal in Marius the Epicurean of the 
culture of a Fronto, of Matthew Arnold’s: 

Stout was its arm, each thew and bone 
Seemed puissant and alive 

But ah! its heart, its heart was stone, 
And so it could not thrive. 


The moral, if moral there must be, is that peace, prosperity, trade, travel, good 
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roads, big buildings, and universal literacy will not save a civilization from 
dry rot and decay. But then we have science which secures us in the possession 
of films for pantomimes, psychical research for Mithras and Isis, and poison 
gas for catapults. 

Paut SHOREY 


God, Man and Epic Poetry. By H. V. Routn. Vol. I: Classical. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1927. 


Mr. Routh here writes from the point of view of a teacher of comparative 
literature who is professionally bound to believe that something in the nature 
of science or at least some time- and memory-saving formula must emerge 
from the comparative study of differing types of the same literary genre 
through the ages. He wishes to help the reader to an understanding of the 
“epic spirit’ which in this introductory volume he studies in the two Homeric 
epics and by a supplementary chapter on the epic scope of the Aeneid. The 
chief emergent ideas are that the portrayal of war in the Iliad is such as to 
heighten the glow of life in the human spirit and make man realize his own 
possibilities especially in overcoming the terrors that beset the primitive mind; 
that the Odyssey embodies the mood of a later, less buoyant, less self-confident 
generation; and that in the character of Odysseus we have the beginnings of 
the intellectual as opposed to the fighting hero whose development can be 
traced through later literature. Lastly the chapter on Virgil explains that 
the Aeneid was composed to represent the Roman Empire of Augustus as the 
focus and culmination of all the cultural influences of the Graeco-Roman past. 
Virgil wished to destroy it because he had not been able to develop the charac- 
ter of Aeneas as he wished and make him adequate to his heroic mission and 
the weight of significance which he carried. The object of the descent into 
the lower world was to comfort him, and encourage him for his mission. 

There is of course much more in the book. Mr. Routh discusses Homer 
pleasantly and readably from many points of view. Much that he says seems 
to me sane and true, and he modestly admits that much is uncertain. 

If I were to attempt censure of detail I could only repeat from the stand- 
point of Matthew Arnold, Andrew Lang, and Quiller Couch the protest that 
current Homeric criticism overstresses the primitiveness and remoteness of 
Homer and in spite of occasional perfunctory caveats is too apt to forget that 
he is primarily a supreme poet and literary artist. It is not true for me as a 
reader of Homer that “our own era is too hopelessly out of sympathy with 
these times for any investigator to form a clear idea of how human beings 
then thought and worshipped.’’! Nor do I believe that anyone who really 
knows Homer will feel in that way. There are many religions and many poets 


1 It is only fair to state that Mr. Routh is here speaking of the survivals in 
Homer. 
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and novelists of today with which or whom it is far more difficult to feel human 
kinship and sympathy than with him who wrote els oiwvds dpuoros duvverOar 
wept matpys and Kal o€ yépov Td mpiv wey dkovopnev GABtov elvac. 


Pau. SHOREY 


Epictetus. Translated by W. A. Otpratuer. Vol. I. Loeb Classical 
Library. London: William Heinemann; New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1926. 


Classical Philology has already reviewed one English translation of Epic- 
tetus. It is not necessary to say more of this one than that it is a correct and 
scholarly piece of work and that the Introduction, the Bibliography, and the 
Index are adequate. I have observed no errors, and the slight slips of Matheson 
noted in Classical Philology, XIV, 293, are here corrected. There is possibly 
some room for doubt about ii. 2. 16-17. But I need not stop to discuss 
alternatives which Professor Oldfather has doubtless considered. Is there any 
other authority for xaréorpepe in the sense “ruined’’? 

Pau. SHOREY 


Nemesios von Emesa. Anthropologie. By Dr. Emit Ortu. Bez. Co- 
blenz: Buchdruckerei und Verlag Maria-Martental bei Kaiser- 
sesch, 1925. 


Nemesius is not much read or known. He ought to be. For his Anthro- 
pology or Nature of Man is a very instructive document (1) for Greek culture 
and science about the year 400 and (2) for its influence on mediaeval thought 
if we may assume that the two mediaeval Latin translations, the prefaces of 
which Dr. Orth translated, were at all widely known. For the work is a rich 
repertory of suggestions and ideas. There is unfortunately no usable edition 
except that of Matthaeus (1802) Halle, and the reprint of the text in Migne. 
I am not myself acquainted with any English translation. And Dr. Orth says 
that his is the first complete German version. He has rendered a service. He 
evidently knows Greek and his translation which I have compared throughout 
with the text is usually correct though it would be possible to cavil on some 
of his renderings of Greek synonyms. dywvia is not “Mutlosigkeit.’”’ In a few 
cases he goes astray when Nemesius waxes metaphysical or quotes Aris- 
totle or slips into the technical language of Stoicism or neo-Platonism. On 
page 73 (Matthaeus) he misunderstands the idiom dmrép ties TOv oiopevwv 
elvai tt. On page 94 he completely misses the technical Aristotelian use of 
émorypun for potentiality and so mistranslates ds émurrnun pév odv, ote ev TO 
brapxew THY Wuxi}, Kal Uavos kai éypyyopais éotw, “Das lehrt die Wissenschaft, 
das beim Dasein der Seele auch Schlaf und Wachen vorhanden sind,” ete. 
Cf. Aristotle de Anima 412 A 22 and Hicks, ad loc. On page 114 éxrixny is of 
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course not “das gewisse Eigenschaft aufweist.” The Index to von Arnim’s 
Stoics would have set him right. On page 168 ei év jv 6 dvOpwros is not “Wire 
der Mensch das einzige Wesen.” The meaning is “If he were composed of one 
element only, there being no other.”’ On page 197 yevixds, etc., is not “allgemein 
zusammenfassen.” The meaning is that there are no definite kinds or classes. 
On page 201 BovAevrixov is not “willensvermégen.” On page 348 “wir haben 
also zur passenden Zeit die Widerlegung dieser Philosophen ausgefihrt”’ is 
plainly wrong for @vAd£avres ody Trois oixelous Kaupois Tov TovTwv éAeyxov. On 
page 355 ‘‘Erkenntnis, Weisheit und Wissenschaft ist dasselbe” cannot be right 
for aité yap yv@ots éore kal copia kal émuotynun. Although ovoia has preceded, 
avro refers by the sense to ro Oeiov (cf. p. 357). 

Dr. Orth regrets the lack of good aids to the interpretation of Nemesius. 
He says that he has found Professor Jaeger’s book among others especially 
helpful. It does not appear. What does appear is that three passages on a 
single page about the imagination (chap. vi) misinterpreted by Jaeger and 
corrected in Classical Philology (1915), page 483, are here (Orth, p. 49) cor- 
rectly rendered. 

Pau SHOREY 


Selections from Plato with Introduction and Notes. By Lewis LEAMING 
Forman. London: Macmillan & Co., 1927. 


This is an admirable introduction to the study of Plato, as I said in an 
obscure review that I wrote of it in 1900, and as is confirmed by its repeated 
reprintings. There is little more to be said, for Mr. Forman has apparently 
not changed it at all and the pagination remains the same line for line. He 
has seen no new light on Apology 27 E where he brackets ov.!. And he has 
learned and forgotten nothing about “the meaning of ydp.” 

He does not discuss the Platonic philosophy, rightly believing that before 
entering into that the student should learn to construe and enjoy Plato’s 
simpler style. For this he is an excellent guide imparting much definite and 
sound information on idiom, syntax, and the use of the particles which is so 
tabulated and indexed as to give the book something of the value of Froh- 
berger’s Lysias and the Rehdanz-Blass Demosthenes. 

Pau. SHOREY 


Studii critici di filologia classica e moderna. By Enrico Coccuta. 
Vol. I. Napoli: Rondinella e Loffredo, 1926. Pp. viii+420. 

This volume belongs to a series edited by Professor Martino Fusco, who 

in 1924 was reported to have discovered a manuscript of Livy’s complete 

work. The book consists, with one or two unimportant exceptions, of essays 

previously published in various periodicals. Half are devoted to classical 

philology, half to modern philology, chiefly Leopardi. Some are summaries of 
1 Cf. Class. Phil. (1926), p. 287. 
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the views of other scholars. So the one entitled ““A New Interpretation of the 
Fourth Eclogue of Virgil” is a summary of Norden’s Geburt des Kindes. The 
first essay opposes Leo’s view that the verses of Porcius Licinus quoted by 
Gellius are directed, not against Ennius, but against Livius Andronicus and 
that this and other passages reveal the mistaken chronology of Accius. An- 
other paper defends his interpretation of a passage of Photius on which he 
had previously based the identification of Apuleius with Lucius of Patrae. A 
discussion of some recent emendations in Petronius leads to a sound attack on 
some of the methods of higher criticism. One paper argues for the authenticity 
of the so-called tomb of Virgilin Naples. Others deal with linguistic questions, 
one with Lucretius. 
B. L. ULLMAN 


Die Hausschwelle in Sprache und Religion der Romer. By Karu 
Meister. Extract from the Sztzwngsberichte d. Heidelberger 
Akademie d. Wissenschaften. Phil.-hist. Klasse. Heidelberg, 1925. 


This article deals largely with the linguistic problem of the origin of sub- 
limen and the derivatives from it. That the Romans regarded stumbling on 
the threshold as a sure sign of ill-luck is abundantly proved by the pains they 
took to prevent any such omen when the bride entered her new house for the 
first time. 

In Plautus Casina 815 we have (in P) sensim super attolle limen pedes mea 
nova nupta, which, if correct, can only mean ‘‘over the threshold.” Meister 
reasonably regards this as part of the ancient marriage ritual, and rejecting 
all earlier etymologies for sublimen holds that the group super limen under the 
influence of the older accent coalesced into the familiar form. In support he 
adduces the parallels ilicet and scilicet. The form sublimen is then a sandi- 
variant. 

Other new formations were sublime, Cato’s sublimiter, the verb sublimare, 
and the adjective sublimus; but the last was driven out under the Empire by 
the form sublimis. As early as Terence we find that the older sense of sub- 
limen, “‘over the threshold,” had been forgotten and that the meaning “up,” 
“on high,”’ had established itself permanently. 

We must confess that forty-six pages seems rather more space than was 
needed to establish these results. 

C. H. M. 


Griechische Mythologie von L. Preller. Vierte Auflage erneuert von 
Cart Rosert. II, ii, 2, der Troische Kreis: die Nosten. Pp. 
viii+1291-1532. Berlin: Weidmann, 1926. 

With this part containing the myths relating to the return of the heroes 


from the war against Troy, Robert’s revision of the third edition of Preller’s 
work comes to an end. The Index must be supplied by another’s hands; in- 
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deed, this final section, like its predecessor, has been brought out by Otto 
Kern. As in that earlier part, the recent literature on the subject has not been 
taken into account. 

It is more than thirty years since Robert began to publish his revision of 
this standard work, although there was a wide gap betwen the appearance 
of the first volume and the beginning of the second. The subject was one 
that occupied Robert all his life; no one was better acquainted with the archae- 
ological material and literary tradition than he. It is true that he followed 
too closely the plan of the older editions down to the end, so that we are 
obliged to acknowledge that he has not given us a history of Greek mythology, 
a thing that is greatly to be desired; but we should be blindly ungrateful not 
to recognize that his work provides us with a storehouse from which scholars 
will and must draw. 

To differ with Robert in detail is somewhat less easy than to express re- 
gret that he did not adopt a different plan, for his knowledge, insight, and 
sanity were such that he rarely missed the truth. His fellow-countrymen, it is 
true, have already taken issue with him on certain points, but his work in its 
kind will remain a most substantial contribution to our knowledge of Greek 
mythology and an indispensable aid to all who work in that field. 


C. H. M. 


Das Rémische in Cicero und Horaz. Von Ricuarp REITZENSTEIN. 
Skizze der lateinischen Volkssprache. Von WILHELM BAEHRENS. 
“Neue Wege zur Antike,”’ Heft II. Leipzig: Teubner, 1925(?). 


Pp. 66. 


These are three semi-popular lectures given before summer-school stu- 
dents. Reitzenstein introduces the first with some sensible general observa- 
tions on the independent value of Latin literature as compared with Greek, 
following which he goes into detailed discussions of Cicero and Horace. He 
points out that in the Philippics of Cicero, which get their name through imi- 
tation of Demosthenes, there is hardly a trace of direct imitation of that 
author. There follows a discussion of Cicero’s humanitas (an idea sprung from 
a combination of Greek and Roman thought), in which Cicero is called the 
great educator of his people and of the entire Western World. But of great- 
est interest are the remarks on Cicero as a statesman. Reitzenstein recognizes 
the influence of the doctrine that the victor is always right in causing the dis- 
paragement of Cicero in nineteenth-century Germany. Of Mommsen, his 
teacher, he says that to the end the famous historian’s hatred of Cicero was so 
unyielding that it was comprehensible only as originating in personal enmity. 
Petersson is given credit for being the first to combat Mommsen, though of 
course it has long been a common American habit to do so. Reitzenstein ad- 
mits that the old doctrine that the victor is always right no longer can be re- 
garded as true by Germans. After praising Cicero for his courage at times 
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when his duty was clear, he develops the interesting thought that Cicero’s 
political activity was not in vain, that the patriotic and ethical ideas of 
Augustus, Virgil, and Horace owed their inspiration to him. 

The lecture on Horace deals chiefly with the Odes, and particularly with 
the more serious ones. Their truly Roman character and their value for 
modern life are pointed out. 

Baehrens’ lecture sketches some of the chief factors in the development 
of Vulgar Latin, which he illustrates with numerous examples. To show the 
value of Vulgar Latin (which he calls ‘“‘an orphan child’’) for classical students 
he points out that Virgil could not have written the Culex because its language 
is too colloquial. But the argument is not convincing, for Baehrens forgets 
for the moment the difference between Horace’s Satires and Odes, between 
Cicero’s Letters and Orations. Much attention is given to synonyms, and it is 
shown that the more forceful words and those aided by analogy and clearness 
of etymology tend to drive out the synonyms which do not have these ad- 
vantages. Convenience in expression is an important factor. This leads to 
such phenomena as assimilation and syncope. In explaining obscultare for 
auscultare Baehrens perhaps overlooked one factor: the persistence of the b 
in this word may be due to the synonyms oboedire and obaudire. The desire 
to make one’s self understood led, according to Baehrens, to the use of prep- 
ositions in Vulgar Latin once the original endings of nouns had disappeared. 
He sums up by saying that in the Latin language there was “survival of the 
fitting”’ (sic). 

B. L. ULLMAN 


La transmission du texte de Juvenal d’aprés une nouvelle collation. By 
Jean-Louis Perret. Helsingfors: Akademiska Bokhandeln, 
1927. Pp. 100. 


This work consists of two parts: (1) partial collations of fourteen Floren- 
tine manuscripts (all but two in the Laurentian) ; (2) a discussion of the trans- 
mission of the text of Juvenal. Of the manuscripts collated only one (Laur. 
xxxiv. 42) has been previously reported with any fulness. The others range 
from the twelfth to the sixteenth century. For most of the manuscripts Perret 
examined only about a third of the text, selected on the basis of Housman’s 
and Hosius’ reports. This material should be of use to students of the text 
tradition of Juvenal, though one could wish it were more complete. Perret 
determines in a rough way the relative value of his manuscripts by the num- 
ber of times each one alone agrees with Housman’s text and with P. More 
valuable are his groupings according as the manuscripts have the five-book 
division, have satires 15 and 16in the correct order, contain titles and scholia. 
By comparing these criteria with those furnished by difference of readings he 
concludes that there are two traditions, of which the better has the five-book 
division and the other characteristics just mentioned. 
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The rest of the book deals primarily with a discussion of Knoche’s recent 
study of the manuscripts of Juvenal. Perret rejects the view that there were 
two ancient recensions, but admits that his material is insufficient to decide 
precisely what the relation between the various groups of manuscripts is. 


B. L. ULLMAN 


M. Tulli Ciceronis in M. Antonium Orationes Philippicae Prima et 
Secunda. Edited by J. D. Denniston. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press American Branch, 1926. Price $1.50. 


The text and apparatus of this book are reprinted from the plates of 
Clark’s second edition in the ‘Oxford Classical Texts.” This fact furnishes a 
splendid indictment of the annoying plan of the text series in omitting page 
numbers. For in this book the pages of text are not numbered, while the com- 
mentary has a numbering beginning with page 65. 

The full commentary is almost entirely historical. Grammatical and ex- 
planatory notes are rare. The material is not and does not pretend to be to 
any great extent original. Not only have previous editions been freely drawn 
upon but also recent historical books and such reference works as Pauly- 
Wissowa. As the editor has a faculty of lucid explanation and cites his sources 
freely, the book will be useful to those who wish to study these two orations 


from the historical point of view. 
B. L. ULLMAN 











